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HAVING HIS WAY. 
——_O0-—-—-— 

Sonomon Stearns was the clerk in the printing 
establishment of Storms and Sefton. The week 
previous to the time of our story, Solomon’s mind 
had been very much disturbed, in fact, his equa- 
nimity quite destroyed, by the gay, fashionable, and 
thoughtless wife of Mr. Storms coming into the 
counting-room and saying: 

“Tell Mr. Storms I have taken a little pin- 
money.” 

She swept clear the cash- 
drawer of all the money 
Stearns had collected to pay 
off the hands next day, and 
went away smiling, never 
knowing or caring how much 
trouble she gave to the 
worthy proprietor, or any of 
his employés. The good- 
natured husband made no 
other remark upon this not 
unfrequent occurrence than: 

“ Well, Stearns, we must do 
better next week. We shall 
have larger receipts, and will 
make it all right with the 
boys. ‘Tell them so.” 

- Solomon said, ‘ Yes, sir,” 
to his employer; but to him- 
self, a few moments after, “I 
don’t believe in letting a 
woman have her way all the 
time.” 

The next week Solomon 
vowed to bo “up to her.” 
Friday morning he had a 
sufficient sum to pay the men 
for two week’s work. Satur- 
day afternoon was the usual 
time for doing this. So 
Solomon would not trust the 
money anywhere but in his 
keeping. 

He returned home that 
evening feeling very much 
relieved by the thought of 
having fixed all right for the 
boys next day. With much 
pleasure he communicated 
this to his wife. 

“Dear me! Solomon, if I 
had been you, I wouldn’t 
have trusted myself with s0 
much money. Supposing 
you'd been knocked down and 
robbed, what then ?” said Mrs. 
Stearns. 

“Just like you, wife; al- 
ways supposing something un- 

leasant. Suppose, please, 

J had not secured the money 
for the poor boys, what 
then ?” said Solomon. 

cs Why, they would have 
had to wait until you had; 
but if you had lost the money, 

then it would bea very differ- 
ent thing. You would have 
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| to make the money good. Dear, dear! it makes 
me shake to think of your coming along the street 
at night with so much in your pocket. Have you 
looked to see if you have it now?” asked Mrs. 
Stearns. 
“Oh, pshaw, Nancy! I declare you are the 
queerest woman I ever did know. Now there is 
the money safe !” exclaimed Solomon, drawing the 


well-filled wallet from his pocket, and slamming | 
| in while passing in the street,” 


it down on the table beside her. 


<= 


—— 
1 


“Oh, mercy ! Look there, Solomon,” screamed 
Mrs. Nancy, pointing with a terrified look towards 
the window. 

“ Look at what ?” exclaimed Solomon. 

“JT saw a man’s face at the window,” she 
whispered. 

“Nancy Stearns, ‘if you were any other woman 
but my wife, I’d say, What a fool !—screeching 
and screaming because & man might have glanced 
Solomon said, in 
an irritated tone. 

**Solomon Stearns, a8 you 
are my husband, I would 
like to say, What a wise man! 
But Iam sorry I can’t, par- 
ticularly as you ought to be, 
considering your name. It’s 
against my principles to lie. 
A wise man would not have 
displayed _ his pocket-book, 
with the window blinds open. 
But, oh, mercy, Solomon, we 
ought not to quarrel, when 
who knows but we may be 
murdered before to-morrow 
morning ! I wish you had not 
fetched that money home 
with you,” groaned Mrs. 
Nancy. 

“Do hush, wife, and be 
sensible, and we will both 
stop complimenting each 
other. Now give me my 
supper,” said Solomon. 

His wife went out and 
hurried in the supper. She 
tried to banish from her 
mind thoughts of danger, but 
it was no easy matter. She 
was not naturally nervous or 
timid. She had been reading 
that day of some noted bur- 
glars being in town, and a 
warning to housekeepers. 
Again, a neighbour had been 
in to tell of a friend near by 
whose whole family had been 
chloroformed, and the house 
cleared of everythingvaluable. 


So this was the secret of Mrs. 


Stearns’ disquietude. 

The subject so annoying 
was, however, dropped during 
the supper, and indeed until 
sometime after, when, as he 
was always accustomed, Solo- 
mon took down the chess- 
board, and said, ‘“ Come, 


Nancy. 

Nancy came and began to 
play. 

Frequently, “ Why, Nancy, 


what are you about?” Solo- 
mon asked, until at length he 
exclaimed, ‘What on earth 
are you about, Nancy? 
What are you thinking of ?” 
“Solomon, did you look 
behind you when you came in 
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Dear, dear, a man might 


” 
. 


the door to-night ? 
have come in when you did 

“Nancy Stearns, a man did come in when I 
came, and not a child, for you to be talking so to. 
Now, stop it, once and for all. Don’t you know 
thoughts are in the air? Some fellow will catch 
yours, and think of robbing us. The way you go 
on, one would think ! had the great * Kob-i- 
noor,’” getting really angey then. 

“ T don’t know what or how much that is. I 
only know that Mrs. Plimpton told me that there’s 
lots of robbers about,” Mrs. Stearns said, looking 
as if she saw one then. 

“Oh, go to bed, Nancy. You are nervous.” 

“Indeed I won't, until you do. I’m not going 
upstairs by myself to be murdered, all alone!” 
snapped Mrs. Stearns. 

Solomon smiled dryly as he answered : : 

“Oh, well; I suppose it wont hurt so much if 
T suffer with you. Well, I'll go, as I have to be 
up very early to-morrow.” 

Nancy peeped behind every large chair and 
cofa through the rooms below, and when in her 
own, she turned on the gas in full blast, opened 
the closet doors and felt about there, pulled away 
the fire-board, and was peeping up the chimney, 
when Solomon said sternly: 

“Now stop! I don’t believe in letting a woman 
have her way. I’ve said so before to-day, and 
now I’m determined to ‘stand to it. There!” 
turning off the gas, and adding, “ Now I know 
you'll be glad to get into bed. You'll be afraid to 
go stuinbling about in the dark.” 

“Qdear! If you had only waited until I'd 
looked under the bed, I'd felt easy. Please let 
me light up another minute, Solomon!” pleaded 
Mrs. Nancy. 

“No, not for a second! Nancy, if you had 
your usual good sense, you would know a man 
could not be under this bed without he crawled 
there and remained flat on his stomach all the 
time.” 

“That's just the reason he would get there, 
thinking we would never look for him in such a 
place. I’ve always looked under the bed ever 
since I’ye had one,” Nancy said, crying. 

“Yes; looking for robbers. People generally 
find, some time or other, what they are all 
the time hunting for. I believe you would rather 
find ‘one than not !”’ 

«Indeed I would, if there was one to find, and 
feel decidedly more comfortable then letting him, 
when he finds us asleep, find all the money and 
silver we have got. May I look under the bed, 
Soli mon ?” 

“Ny. Ill have my own way this time, and not 
yours, Mrs. Steains. Now go to sleep.” 

“Inded I can’t,” answered Nancy. 

But che was very tired, and it was not long 
before her husband knew her fears were surely 
quieted. ‘Then Solomon chuckled to himself, 
eaying : 

“Tye seen enough of the folly of letting a 
woman have her way lately, and I'm going to 
turn cver a new leaf.” 

And £0, rejoicing in the conciousness of having 
done a. good thing, Solomon Stearns sank to 
peaceful slumbers. 

Now neither Mr. Stearns nor Nancy were sound 
sleepers, but somehow that night they did sleep 
long and sound, and not until the door bell had 
been pulled violently three or four times, accom- 
panied by loud rapping, did Mrs. Nancy open her 
eyes. Then, instead of quickly starting up, she 
rubbed her eyes, yawned, stretched herself, and 
rubbed her eyes again. Another ring, with its 
accompaniment, brought her to a sitting posture, 
and sbe called: 

“Solomon ! 
ourselves! There is the milk boy. 
ga y?? 

It took considerable shaking to bring up Solo- 
mon, and then he muttered something about 
making him get up when he had not had half 
sleep enough, ; 

‘ But don’t you hear the milk boy? We have 
overslept ourselves dreadfully.” 

“1 guess not, Nancy. Let’s see.” 

The old-fashioned watch which hung by the 
bureau was consulted, and Solomon said : 

“Now I did think I wound her up. But I 
must have forgotten it, She stopped at five 
minutes to twelve.” 

Down into his pant’s pocket he thrust his 
hand to draw forth his watch key. With a look 
of mingled doubt and fright, he turned to his wife. 
She was gazing wildly at the watch. 

« Ah, now, Nancy, you’ve been playing a trick 
on me!” Solomon said. 

“What do you mean? But see there,” pointing 
to the watch, and looking wildly from that to her 
husband’s face. 

“ What do you mean?” 


Dear me, how we have overslept 
Solomon, I 
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“The watch ain’t stopped. It’s going,” 
gasped Nancy, darting to the window and throw- 
ing open the blinds, 

The sun shone in, strong and bright, casting a 
straight shadow across the floor. 

Solomon was looking then terrified and wild 
enough. Nancy repeated : 

“Tt’s going, I say.” 

“It’s gone, I tell you!” 

“Gone! What’s gone?” 

“The money!” 

“Oh! good mercy! TI told you we'd he 
murdered and robbed !’’ Nancy exclaimed. 

“ Haven’t you been trying me, Nancy? O yes, 
you have. See there; you have been up before. 
The door is ajar. I fastened it the last thing.” 

‘Solomon Stearns, we have been murdered and 
robbed!—I mean chloroformed. Pugh! don’t 
you smell the poison stuff? Oh, Lord! I knew it! 
T felt it!’ groaned Nancy. 

There was no longer a doubt of the truth. Both 
the smell of chloroform and its effect were too 
manifest. 

“ How could any one have got in? And where 
could he have hid? You looked everywhere.” 

“No, I didn’t! I can’t tell how any one got in. 
But 1 know just where they hid; where you 
wouldn’t let me look—under the bed,” answered 
Nancy. 

And down on her hands and knees she went 
then, to look under the bed. An instant after, 
and she cried out, in a voice which sounded rather 
triumphant to Solomon : 

“ Just as I said, See here!’ and she held up a 
pair of false whiskers. 

« Took and see who is at the door ringing the 
bell so,” said Solomon. 

Nancy, looking out the window, replied : 

“Tt is the boy from the office.” 

“Throw him the keys, and say I’m not well, 
ae will be over in an hour or so,” Solomon 
said. 

When they went down stairs, they found all the 
back part of the house open. The boy had left 
the milk hours before. Nancy hurried up a cup 
of coffee, after which her husband hastened to the 
office, stopping by the bank, and drawing from 
his little savings enough to replace the lost money. 

It was a severe blow to him, but from which 
his worthy wife could and did draw a little mite 
of consolation. From that time to this, she has 
been allowed to look up the chimneys, into 

closets, and even under the bed, to her heart’s 
content; her husband having come to the con- 
clusion, that it is just as well to let a woman have 
her way. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 
—— 


A tree of large circumference sprang from a 
root as delicate as a hair; a tower of nine stories 
arose out of & handful of earth; a journey of a 
thousand leagues began by a step. 

Br attentive to the end as well as to the begin- 
ning, and then you will not fail. 

To know, and to think that we know not, is 
the highest pitch of merit. Not to know, and to 
think that we know, is the common malady of 
men. If you are afflicted at this malady you will 
not be infected with it. 

Tire saint clothes himself in coarse raiment and 
hides precious gems in his breast. 

Brwans of thinking your dwelling too small for 
ou; beware of becoming disgusted with your 
ot. 

Tin ro ApMoxtstt.—To admonish a man in the 
height of his passion is to call a soldier to counsel 
in the midst, in the heat of a battle. Let the com- 
bat slacken, and then thou mayest expect a hear- 


ing. 

Tava AnD Fiatewpsire.—Love is the shadow 
of the morning, which decreases as the day 
advances. Friendship is tho shadow of the 
a which stretigthens with the setting sun 
of life. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
YS ee 
COURT NEWS. 


Iris said that the Popo is about to take up his 
residence at Pau, where a chateau has been placed 
at his disposal by the French Government. 

Prince Bismarck is reported to be occupying 
his leisure by writing his autobiography. 

Ir is stated that the Emperor Napoleon has 
taken Beaulieu-house and Padshun-villa, two ad- 
joiming properties at Cowes, and will enter into 
possession to-day. The Emperor, Empress, an 
Prince Jmperial are seen every day in the streets, 
but do not meet with the annoyance they experl- 
enced from curious crowds at other places. 


Tin Prince of Wales arrived at Wimborne on 
Saturday, Aug. 3lst. He was received by Mr. 
Sturt, M.P., and his son, and immediately left for 
Critchillon a private visit toMr.Sturt. The Prince, 
who was in uniform, was privately received though 
the church bells were rung, but there were no 
decorations. At Critchill his Royal Highness 
lunched, and afterwards reviewed the 10th Hussars 
and a battery of artillery in Critchill-park. 


Tur Prince and Princess Teck passed through 
Wimborne, for Critchill, on Saturday afternoon. 


Tun Queen in THE Norrit.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Aberdeen Town Council it was resolved 
to present her Majesty with an address and the 
silver keys of the city on the occasion of her 
Majesty passing through the town on her way to 
visit the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at Dun- 
robin Castle. Lord Provost Leslie has already 
been in communication with her Majesty's secre- 
tary, and although no formal or official declara- 
tion has been made on the subject, it would 
appear that there is every probability that her 
Majesty will accede to the wish of the town 
council. The presentation will be made in the 
railway station, her Majesty not leaving the royal 
train. After the ceremony has been gone through 
the Lord Provost, as chairman of the Great North 
of Scotland Railway, will enter the royal train 
and accompany it to the terminus of the line at 
Keith. 


Lorp Durrertn.—All accounts from Canada 
agree in stating that Lord and Lady Dufferin are 
fast becoming most popular. Their Excellencies, 
always very fond of yachting, have recently been 
making long tours up the tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence. Thecitadel at Quebec has been fitted 
up for a two months visit of the earl and countess, 
his Excellency having chosen Quebec as the first 
of all the leading cities of Canada in which he 1s 
going to make a stay. By this means his Excel- 


lency decides that he shall be best able to make 
himself acquainted with the inhabitants and re- 
quirements of the yariuus portions of the 


Dominion. ‘ 


Deatn or A LApy Unknown By Drownina At 
Oxrorp.—The dead body of a lady was discovered 
in the River Isis at Oxford yesterday morning 
by a gentleman walking on the towing-path. The 
lady, who is unknown, was observed sitting on the 
bank of the river by one of the University water- 
bailiffs,and was shortly afterwards found as above. 
The efforts of the police to trace her identity have 
up to the present time proved unavailing. The 
deceased appears to be about forty years of age, 
exceedingly well dressed, and wore several rings, 
betokening that she was in a good position in life. 
The body being discovered on the Berkshire side of 
the river, the inquest will be held by the coroner 
for that county, when it is hoped. some evidence 
will be forthcoming to prove her identity. 


Kitten sy Wases.—An extraordinary accident 
has just happened at Chevenges (Ardennes). Two 
children of M. Drouet, a rich farmer, were 
amusing themselves in a field behind their father’s 
house. The elder, about 11, was mounted on a 
donkey and gallopping about when the animal 
placed its foot on a wasps’ nest, and, feeling itself 
stung, gave so violent a bound that the: child was 
thrown, and fell into the midst of the infuriated 
insects, which attacked him instantly on all sides. 
His cries attracted the attention of the neighbours, 
one of whom, by the aid of a mask, succeed in 
withdrawing the poor boy from _his dreadful 
position, but too late, for he died very shortly 
after. His tongue and throat were, horribly 
swollen, and suffocation produced a rapid death. 


“ HASTE TO THE Weppina.”—An amusing inci- 
dent occurred in the village of Lower Everiey, on 
the march of Brigadier - General Stephenson’s 
brigade from Wilton village to Rustall, on the 
81st ult, The brigade was halted in the village, 
when @ bridal party appeared on foot coming 
down the hill. The 80th regiment, in front, 
cheered the party loudly as they passed down, and 
the males of the party, no way disconcerted, 
waved their hats in acknowledgment of the wel- 
come. ‘The head of the 2nd Battalion Rifle 
Brigade, with their band, happened to be drawn 
up in front of the cottage into which the happy 

air entered. Tho band immediately struck up 
“ Flaste to the Wedding,” and the men of the 
party came out and danced the jig in front of the 
cottage. The bride with her own fair hands 
brought out some beer to the band and some wine © 
to the officers in front, who heartily drank the 
healths of the happy couple, and when at last the 
order to proceed was given the riflemen marched 
cheerily away, the village resounding to their 
strains of “ Haste to the Wedding.” 


Sret, 7, 1872. | 
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Tre Briguton AQquarium.—Amongst the 
latest additions to the Brighton Aquarium is @ 
family of eight young mackerel. This beautiful 
fish has hitherto rarely or ever been seen in cap- 
tivity. The little strangers, though put into a 
tank with other fish, do not mix with them, but at 
present keep to themselves. They dart about in 
all directions. Sometimes they are chased by 
other species, and get partly dispersed, but they 
soon find each other, and resume their compact 
form. They are perpetually in motion, §0 that, 
although the tank where they are 18 4 large one, 
they are never out of sight for more than a few 
seconds at a time. ‘The difficulty of keeping 
mackerel alive is great. As soon as they 
find themselves in captivity, they become, as it 
were, frantic; and the rapidity of their miove- 
ments in the comparatively small vessel used for 
their transport destroys them by bringing them in 
contact with the ends or sides. 

An aquarium, similar to that at Brighton, is to 
be established at Yarmouth. 

A Corrreur 1x Dirricuutres.— A Marseilles 
figaro is being sued for damages by a lady whose 
hair (naturally) he undertook to dye in the best 
Paolo Veronese red. When the capillary orna- 
ment, by some chemico-physiological phenomenon 
unexplained as yet, turned into the complementary 
shade it was found to be a most beautiful apple- 

reen, in consequence of which the Marseilles 
Telaae was obliged to have her head shaved. 

Orner colliery firms in South Yorkshire, besides 
those previously reported, have given notice of an 
advance in the price of both coal and coke from 
Is. Ud. to 4s. perton. It is stated the advance 
will doubtless be general. 


BROUGHT HOME TO HER. 
—o 
CHAPTER XXXTIT, 


THE INDIA SHAWL. 

TiteRE was one person, however, who was so 
deeply interested in the shawl that she did not 
sleep all night. This person was little Rhoda 
Weeks. That afternoon she had reached home, 
after a hard day’s work, and was preparing tea 
for her father and little brother, who had gone 
out on the promised tramp into the country, when 
& low knock brought her to the door. There 
stood Mrs. Holt, with anxiety in her face, hesi- 
tating and panting for breath, for the effort of 
mounting so many stairs had been too much for 
her strength, active as she still was. 

“Oh, ma'am! Oh, lady! I—Iam so glad to 
see you! Please walk in and sitdown. I’m s0 
sorry father is away, and Luke, too. It would be 
nutsand apples for them to see you here.” 

The active little thing dusted a chair, which was 

«neat enough to require no such service, and placed 
it near the window. 

Mrs. Holt looked around the nice little room 
with a faint smile on her lips. Spite of the 
anxiety which had brought her there, she could 
not but recognise, with a sensation of pleasure, 
the exquisite neatness which surrounded her. The 
table had not yet been drawn from the wall, and 
Rhoda, on a kneading-board, white as wood is 
ever scoured, had been moulding a little mound of 
dough into tea biscuits. There was flour on her 
hands when she lifted them in surprise at the 
coming of her visitor, and a ridge of whiteness 
across the linen apron that almost covered her 
tiny person. But she began to rub the flour from 
her hands, and untie her apron the moment her 
guest was seated, and was preparing herself to sit 
in prim hospitality during the remainder of Mrs. 
Holt’s visit, but that lady bade her go on with her 
work and not heed her in the least. Rhoda hesi- 
tated a moment, rolled up her sleeves again, re- 
vealing two plump baby arms to the shoulder, and 
plunged into her work with fresh vigour. 

“Ten’t it pleasant sitting there at the window, 
with the sky so close, ma’am ?” she said, cutting 
off a fragment of dough and rolling it into a dainty 
ball between her small hands. ‘That is Luke’s 
seat; the sunset is just coming on, and youll see 
how grand itis, red, and blue, and green.” 

Here Rhoda stopped talking long enough to 
put her biscuit on arow with half a dozen others, 
that rounded up from a tin pan on the table, and 
patted it down, with her head on one side, like a 
canary-bird examining its seed. When the biscuit 
entirely suited her, she ran on again. 

“Tsn’t it lovely—I mean, to have any one enjoy 
things as Lukedoes? He sees bridges, and sastles, 
and iakes up there, just as if such things could be 
eau al . an ! i a I never could make out 
anything but the red and purpl low 
colours; but he——” a Aero i 

Rhoda paused, and looked around suddenly. 

‘Why, ma’am, it seems as if you were in trouble, 
or something. Wait till I get this pan into the 


stove, and then, mebby, you'll tell me all about 


She took the biscuit between her hands, opened 
the oven, thrust it in with haste and fastened the 
door, twisting one corner of her apron over the 
hand she was using to keep it from the hot iron, 
Then she crept up to the window and lifted her 
honest eyes to the woman. 

“ Now tell me, please? I—TI hope it isn’t any 
trouble about—about paying that i 

Mrs. Holt winced visibly, for that obligation 
had been the last thing in her mind. 

“No,” she said, and the colour came into her 
face. “TL hope you are not in want of it yet, 
Rhoda ?” 

“No, no !” was the earnest protest. 

“And I amin great want of more money, little 
Rhoda.” 

Rhoda’s eyes fell. There was very little of 
her money in the savings-bank now, and she did 
not know what to say. 

“Tf | had it—if I only had it,” she cried out, 
in absolute distress, 

“Not from you. It is not your money that I 
want, poor child !”” said Mrs. Holt, touched to the 
heart; “but if you would help me sell some- 


thing.” 

“Won't I? Won't I?” cried the child, spark- 
ling. all over. ‘Just tell me what it is—that’s 
all.” 


“ Could you sell the shawl I have on, for me, 
Rhoda, without letting any one know about it ?” 

“Of course, I could,” answered Rhoda, eyein 
the shawl with wistful distrust; ‘‘but I’m afrai 
it wouldn’t amount to much, ’tain’t so bright as 
some I’ve seen, and—well, I'll do my best; but 
you mustn't be disappointed if it doesn’t bring 
more than five or ten dollars.” 

“ Five or ten dollars? Why, child, itis worth 
two thousand !” 

Rhoda fell back a step in dumb amazement, her 
mouth open, her eyes widening. Then she broke 
out, 

“Two thousand dollars! Oh, jimmy! you are 
making fun of me. Just as if I could believe 
that.” 

‘But I do expect: you to believe it. This is a 
very valuable shawl, Rhoda, and well worth the 
money I mention.” 

Rhoda pursed her plump mouth into a rose-bud, 
and sent an unbelieving whistle slowly through it, 
which ended in, 

“Oh! don’t, don’t! I wouldn’t have believed it 
of you, Mrs. Holt ” 

“ But it is the truth; I have no idea of joking. 
Come here, and I will tell you all about it. This 
is not woven in a loom like other shawls, Rhoda.” 

“Tsn’t it, ma’am,” said Rhoda, who was begin- 
ning to feel a certain respect for the shawl. 

‘“No, indeed ; it is worked by hand, you see. 
It would take ever so many persons a whole year 
to make this one shawl.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Rhoda,now fully in- 
terested. 

“ And all these peopie have to be paid, you 
know ?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“ And it is this time and labour which makes up 
the price.” 

«Yes; a year’s work is worth money, especially 
if a good many people are in it.” 

“ This work supports whole families,” 

“ Well, it’s queer; but I should a thought all 
these people working together a whole year might 
a made something a little more scrumptuous, 
shouldn’t you now? According to my notion this 
isn’t anything over particular in the way of beauty, 
but then the work.” 

“Well, child, now that I have told you this, can 
you sell it for me?” 

“What, me? Fortwo thousand dollars?” 

“T said it was worth so much; but we must 
take less.” 

“T reckon so; a great deal less.” 

“T dare say some of the dealers with whom you 
trade will understand its value.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder; they're mighty cute.” 

“If you could find the way to any rich lady 
now. ‘There isn’t another shawl equal to this in 
the country, Tam sure. Do you know any one?” 

‘Not to think of this minute.” 

“ But you will try?” 

“ Yes I will. It’s a big thing—but I'll do it.” 

“ Then I will leaye the shawl with you—take 
good care of it.” 

Mrs. Holt unwound the costly fabric from her 
shoulders, and laid it down in a rich heap on one 
of the chairs. For a moment the pressure of 


necessity was forgotten, and, casting a long, wist- 
ful look on this last remnant of her former splen- 
dour, she turned away, sighing heavily. 

“Don't feel bad about it,” said little Rhoda, 
huddling the gorgeous mass in her arms, and carry- 


ing it into her own little bed-room; “the monoy 
will be the worth ever so much more. You can 
do anything with that.” 

“Yes,” answered the lady, clasping her hands 
in an ecstasy of expectation, ‘it will carry me to 
him.” 

A person had met Mrs. Holt going up that lon 
flight of stairs, and made way for her as a richly- 
dressed lady ; but when she went down, the same 
person jostled her carelessly, for all the neat 
poverty of her dress was exposed, and the lady of 
half an hour before had disappeared, to that 
coarse nature. So Constance Hudson stood 
directly in Mrs. Holt’s way as she went down 
stairs, and made an imperious motion that she 
should stand aside and let her pass. 

Mrs. Holt looked in that handsome face an 
instant, reached forth her hand and put the girl 
gently aside; so gently and firmly, that the young 
creature blushed with unconscious sliame, and 
shrunk back against the wall, muttering faint 
apologies. 

But directly Constance felt her temper rise. 
She had been put down without really knowing 
how. What did it mean? Where had her spirit 
gone. Who was the woman with grey hair on her 
head, and worse clad than herself, who had struck 
her so suddenly with self-abasement ? 

Mrs. Holt looked back as she reached the foot 
of the stairs, and gazed upon the girl, where she 
stood gathering up her subdued wrath, and stoop- 
ing downward like an angry hawk poising itself. 
There was something in the physical beauty of the 
creature that fascinated her with a sort of fear 
rather than admiration. She could neither under- 
stand the feeling, or flee from it, for all day long 
the face of that girl haunted her with a sense of 
evil. 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
DREAMS AND THEIR SAD INTERRUPTION. 


Tuar night Luke Weeks came home full of 
animation. His pale face had a glow of colour in 
it; his eyes were bright as diamonds beneath their 
long lashes—bright, and yet full of tender misti- 
ness, as if some great joy were re-acting into 
melancholy. 

During the past autumn Luke had been, for the 
first time in his life,a good deal in the open country. 
It was spring now, and in the hollows of the rocks 
he had found some early flowers, delicate as moon- 
light, which had withered in his hands long be- 
fore he could bring them home ; and this, perhaps, 
helped to cast that shade of thought on his sensi- 
tive face. 

The sunset was past its brief gorgeousness when 
he returned home ; so he sat down and thought of 
the grey rocks, and the oak branches, ruddy with 
the unfurling of tender red leaves, and maple tas- 
sels fringing whole trees with soft beauty, till the 
whole world seemed an enchanted place to him. 
He tried to give Rhoda some idea of the pictures 
which were coming and going in his brain ; but 
she was busy washing the supper-dishes, and could 
not have comprehended all he felt had it been 
ever so eloquently expressed ; for she was a brave, 
practical, industrious little soul, and had nothing 
in common with the boy but a return of his in- 
tense love. 

After an hour or go spent in reverie, Luke got 
his violin from the next room, and began to play. 
All that he felt, all that he had failed to express in 
language, came forth now in such strains of music 
as made even Rhoda pause to listen—listen till 
tears, seldom found in those bright eyes, flooded 
them so fast that both hands were scarcely enough 
to wipe them away. At last she crept to his side, 
and took hold of his arm. 

“Don't,” she said, “ it makes my heart ache.” 

Luke laid down his violin with a deep sigh. 

“Qh, sister!” he said, ‘‘ how I wish we could 
live in the country; one breathes so deep there.” 

“Do you like it so much, brother?’ 

“Tike it? Like it? Rhoda, I have been in 
heaven to-day.” 

Rhoda was a little shocked ; to her heaven was 
something far away, and most sacred, in which her 
mother was shrined like a saint: so she fell to 
washing her dishes again in grave silence, by 
which she intended to rebuke the boy for his ir- 
But he did not heed this. Those 


reverence. t 
back upon him and he was 


glowing pictures came 


ae iooked on his beautiful face, so full of 


inspired by imagination, and wondered 
ae ae eedintly. Why iad it that the boy was 
often so far away from her, and yet within the 
reach of herhand? She marvelled over this with 
sone sadness, and went on with her work as if she 

e alone. 

"The boy was thoughtful and the girl still busy 
when Weeks came home from the theatre. Rhoda 
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heard his step on the stairs and stopped her work 
to listen, with the breath checked on her lips, and 
a keen look in her eyes. Luke did not hear the 
step, but he started up with a faint ery as Weeks 
came through the door, and instantly covered. his 
face with both hands. 

Rhoda called out sharply, 

“ Father !” 

The little man looked at her dreamily, shook 
his head with a gesture of unutterable rebuke, 
and clung to the framework of the door as if the 
house had been a ship tossed by some storm. 

“ Rho—Rhoda; gir—girl, you’ve been loosen- 
ing the planks in this floor. It—it—it'll be a 
mercy, @ mer—mercy if they don’t up, up, and 
h—hi—hit yer old pa—pat—pater—nal on the 
forehead. ‘Then, then—where—where would you 
—you be, Rho—da ?” 

«Father !” said Rhoda, going close to him and 
taking the violin from his feet, where it had 
fallen. “Father, come in and let me shut the 
door. You are drunk, father, dear, and she knows 
it. Heaven is not so far off that she will not 
know it, and cry over it as she used to here.” 

Weeks looked at the little uplifted face, and 
waved his hand drearily as he released his hold on 
the door-frame, and steadied himself on her 
shoulder. 

“Yes, Rhoda, shut the door—shut the door. 
She might look through and begin to cry again ; 
fright about the loose boards, you—you know. 
She was al—always so timid. Shut the door, 
Rhoda. What—what is that? So close by, and 
crying. Dear me! dear me! You shut the door 
too late, Rhoda.” 

Weeks fell into a chair by the table, and saw 
Luke, as it were, sitting in a fog, with both hands 
to his face, sobbing piteously. Curving his arms 
upon the table, his head fell upon them, and he 
muttered, 

“No,no! Itisn't her! She has sent the boy 
—always does—always does send him.” 

That day a slight, lovely-faced boy, who re- 
minded you of what Edwin Booth must have been 
as a lad, hovered timidly about the leader’s room 
at the theatre a full hour before he dared go in. 
At last he ventured forward, pale to the lips, and 
trembling from head to foot, thus drawing the 
leader's attention upon him, and a gently-uttered 
question. 

“He is sick—my father is sick; and, if you 
please, sir, I want to take his place just for a 
night or two?” 

Your father? What, little Weeks? Sick, is 
he? Sorry for that! What else was it? Some 
one to fill his place?” 

“T, sir—I would 0 like to play his That 
is, sir, 1 know a good deal about music, and could 
do it.” 

“You? Why, boy!” 

“ Let me try—only let me try!” pleaded Luke, 
trembling with eagerness, and looking wistfully at 
a violin that lay on the leader’s table. 

“Well, well, there can be no harm in that. 
Take hold, and let us see what you can do.” 

Luke took up the violin and began ; but at first 
the bow quivered in his hand, and gave out such 
sweet, tremulous wails, that it seemed like a spirit 
complaining that some mortal had disturbed it ; 
but genius will always rise strong and free under 
its master passion. Music made the boy coura- 
geous, Directly his frail arm grew firm ; his eye 
brightened ; his lips parted sweetly, as if the 
music came from them ; and the leader beat time, 
unconsciously aroused into keen sympathy with 
powers greater than his own. 

Luke slowly removed the instrument from his 
shoulder, and looked wistfully at the leader, who 
gazed at him in turn wonderingly. 

“That will do—that will do. It is something 
wonderful! Strange that your father never men- 
tioned this!” 

But may I come in his place till—till he is 
better?” asked the boy. 

«Come? Of course you may; and I tell you 
what, my little man, you and I will have a few 
rehearsals together. You are a long distance 
ahead of old Weeks’ teaching. Come to my 
house, come to my house; I want to talk with 


ou. 

u That night Luke occupied his father's stool, and 
those of the audience who loved music felt that 
sounds richer and more plaintive than they had 
ever heard beneath that dome before had been 
added to the orchestra. Some of them traced 
these exquisite strains to the delicate boy whose 
head was just visible above the orchestra-railing, 
like one of those cherubs, with deep, spiritual eyes, 
with which Raphael guards the most celebrated of 
his Madonnas. 

Music is grand, and full of exquisite power ; 
but love is in advance of music, exactly as thought 
is the master of expression. That night Luke 
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cast his eyes over the audience, in a rest of the 
music, and saw, occupying a seat not three yards 
from him, the beautiful young girl who had 
bought his basket of wild-flowers on the night 
which he still remembered with a feeling of hu- 
miliation. She was looking at him, too, with a 
bright, intelligent expression. Luke observed 
from beneath the thick lashes that instantly 
drooped to his burning cheeks that the. girl whis- 
pered to her mother, and seemed to be pointing 
him out with a pleasant smile in her beautiful 
eyes, as the boy that brought her so many 
flowers. 

During the pauses of the music the boy had 
time enough to observe this young lady, whose 
rare girlish beauty might have fascinated expe- 
rienced men. How fresh and bright she looked, 
with that little spring hat poised upon her grace- 
ful head, and that one rose, with two or three 
buds drooping to the dark-brown waves of her 
rich hair, kindling it up with a crimson glow. 
No wonder the boy thrilled so many hearts with 
the solo which the generous leader had given to 
him that evening, for in that sweet language the 
boy seemed to breathe out the love which thrilled 
his own child-like heart, and which would hence- 
forth go hand-in-hand with his genius, like twins 
intertwining life so completely that they must live 
or perish together. 

That evening Luke never left his stool in the 
orchestra for a single moment, but sat there en- 
tranced, looking upon that bright young face, yet 
never seeming to look upon it, till the glow in his 
heart was like the sunshine which gives crimson to 
the side of a peach in a single day, being itself 
full of the ripeness and warmth out of which pas- 
sionate love springs. When the performance was 
over he went out with the crowd and followed 
Eudora at a distance, as she walked home in the 
soft, spring moonlight with her father and mother. 
She did not see Luke; and no one was aware of 
the darkness that fell upon his young heart when 
the door of her father’s house closed upon him. 


CHAPTER XXXyV. 
THE DRESSMAKER AND HER CUSTOMER. 


Constance Hupson, for the marriage being a 
secret we must still call her by that name, wanted 
a dress-maker who could cut up the cerulean silk 
which lay concealed under her pillows into gores 
and trimmings, shapely and graceful as the robes 
she had so coveted on the stylish girls who looked 
down upon her at the dancing-school. But she 
had no information by which to guide her search, 
and was sadly at loss. Her strangely-isolated ex- 
istence had been barren of friends, even acquaint- 
ances; and there was no one with whom she 
could take counsel except little Rhoda, who might 
have guided her out of this difficulty. 

Constance was afraid to trust Rhoda. The in- 
quisitive little thing might insist upon interfering, 
and, being an excellent judge of prices, would 
probably enlighten her father and excite unpleasant 
questions. 

But the masquerade was approaching and some- 
thing must be done. There was an old, worn- 
out dressmaker in the house, who kept herself 
from absolute starvation by altering dresses and 
fitting cheap garments for the poor people around 
her. She had made the rattling silk of which 
Constance complained so much, and considered it 
a miracle of elegance. Indeed, it had inspired 
the admiration of the whole neighbourhood, but 
Constance had been among really well-dressed 
women since then, and entertained no idea of 
trusting her azure silk in the hands of widow 
Croft. Still, the old woman might be able to 
point out some more efficient person ; and, in 
order that this might be done, Constance dropped 
into her little room one day and soon got the 
intelligence she wanted. 

Widow Croft was lame, and had given up going 
out to day work more than a year, but some of 
her old customers dropped in upon her now and 
then with something to alter or mend, and talked 
about other dressmakers quite confidentially. She 
had never seen the person, but there was a young 
dressmaker in P street, up stairs, who took 
in work, and was considered really stylish by very 
fashionable people. Mrs. Croft had the address 
somewhere, for a lady had left it with her, and 
thus Constance found her greatest difficulty 
removed. 

The next day the girl we call Constance Ellery 
found herself surrounded by a cloud of billowy 
silk and filmy white lace, measuring, cutting, 
sewing, and searching her brain for some novel 
idea of trimming which should establish her in 
the good opinion of the most dashing, reckless, 
and profitable customer that had ever entered 
that humble apartment. The silk was rich and 


heavy enough to give forth that soft, luxurious 
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rustle about which her customer had been so 
eloquent to her husband ; and the lace that lay 
entangled in its folds like the fleecy whiteness of 


a cloud, had a value of gold in it which startled 
the dressmaker when she thought of the respon- 
sibility it imposed on her. 

The dressmaker who follows her calling from 
natural artistic taste, possesses more of genius 
than most persons are willing to admit. Labour 
performed under the inspiration of ideas ceases 
to be work, and exalts itself into the fine arts. 
Constance Ellery soon became interested in her 
task ; the sloping gores resolved themselves into a 
sweeping train, long, and flowing into rich waves 
of azure, softened by the whiteness of delicate lace, 
impalpable as if the frost of a single night had 
passed over it. Folds of satin were woven in and 
out of this exquisite fabric. Narrow lace lay 
upon the table ready for the corsage when that 
would come under consideration. Never was a 
young girl more richly surrounded, and never did 
one work more zealously. 

Towards evening the skirt was finished, and 
laid daintily across the little bed in the corner, 
sweeping to the floor in rich, sumptuous folds 
that might have satisfied an empress. The cor- 
sage, shapely as the form to which it had been 
fitted, was well in hand, and each turn of those 
deft fingers gave it new grace. Constance Ellery 


had promised to have the dress finished in two 
days—and this was the second on which she had 
been working. Her hands flew up and down, in 


and out, like little snow-birds picking up seed 
She had promised the dress, and it must be done - 
so each moment found her more and more dili- 
gent, till she fairly panted for breath in hey 
anxiety. 

Towards night she slackened this eager haste a 
little, and sewed on more leisurely ; the sump- 
tuous garment was almost finished now, and the 
pretty dressmaker was pleased with the effect. 
Nothing half so beautiful had ever passed under 
her hands before. She felt all the pride of crea- 
tion in it, and broke out into scraps of song more 
than once as her task drew near its completion. 

When it was quite dark, Constance Hudson 
came after her dress, flushed and excited as if she 
had walked fast, and was still followed by some 
apprehension. With a quick glance she saw that 
the dressmaker had kept her promise, and tho 
roses in her cheeks grew vivid with pleasure. 

“What a good girl you are,” she said, throwing 
her bonnet on the bed, and seizing upon the dress 
so eagerly that it was dragged half across the 
floor. “Oh! Iam crazy to try it on; but if it 
shouldn’t fit? Mercy on mo! what if it should not 
fit ?” 

“ But it will,” said the dressmaker, rescuing the 
dress from Constance, “It is sure to be all 
right.” 

Constance Hudson was too busy divesting her- 
self of the dress that she wore, for any notice of 
this assurance. Lifting the skirt over her head, 
she dropped it carelessly around her feet, and held 
out both white arms for the new garment. As 
she made this gesture, Constance Ellery paused 
for a moment with the rich dress in her hands 
lost in admiration of the beautiful woman before 
her.  Untaught as she was in the arts, this girl 
felt the effect of such rare beauty in all her being 
the rounded arms tapering downward in their 
smooth whiteness; the sloping shoulders, and 
exquisite bust just defined through the lace of her 
under garments, pure and white as the whitest 
marble, were so perfect that even this untaught 
girl felt their loveliness as if it had been scutp- 
tured by an artist. In taking off her bonnet, a 
long, heavy curl coiled itself down her neck ; and 
Constance Hudson had given it an impatient dash 
on one side, leaving it in a sumptuous wave on 
her left shoulder, which gleamed out from under 
it like lilies in the shade. 

Down upon these white shoulders, overflowing 
them with brightness, came those waves of blue 
silk, rustling, floating, and settling around her in 
soft, luxurious folds. Then the corsage was fitted 
to the slender waste; buttons of Roman pearl, 
pendant and pear-shaped, fastened it over the bust 
and gleamed out from the frost-like lace. A 
tangle of blue and lace, that seemed like floating 
mist, held the exquisite garment in place of a 
sleeve, scarcely concealing that graceful curve 
where the shoulder melted into the snow of tho 
arm. 

“Let me look! Let me look!” exclaimed the 
impatient creature. “I feel like a queen—let me 
see if I am like one.” 

She pushed the dressmaker aside, and went up 
toa rather good-sized, old-fashioned glass in a 
tarnished frame, which was the only ornament 
the room boasted. 

“Hold up the light—hi gher—higher. There! 
Oh, isn’t it stunning ?” 
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“J thought you would like it,” said the dress- 
maker, well pleased that her work was appre- 
ciated. ‘‘ See, this is a better light !” 

Constance Ellery was standing a little on one 
side, yet behind her customer, holding up the 
lamp, which shed its flickering radiance alike 
upon them both. All at once Constance Hudson 
dropped her hands from the lace she had been 
arranging over her bosom, and fastened her eyes, 
with a steady, fascinated gaze, on the mirror. 
Then she turned and faced the dressmaker angrily, 
even haughtily. 

“What on earth does this mean?” she said. 
“There is something here that I do not under- 
stand.” 

The dressmaker coloured painfully. She had 
no idea what the girl meant by that searching 
look and defiant tone. 

“Tg there anything wrong about the dress?” 
she questioned, faintly. ‘“I—TI thought it so 
beautiful.” 

“Pooh! Iam only afool! Don’t mind me,” 
was the brusque reply. ‘It is beautiful! One 
would think I had grown into it; but my arms 
need bracelets, half-a-dozen of them; and I must 
have a necklace.” 

“No, no!” protested Constance Ellery. “All 
this perfect outline would be destroyed. A moss 
rose-bud on the left shoulder, just a few in the 
hair, and you will be lovely.” 

“That is what he said,” answered Constance. 
“Strange, isn’t it, that you should settle on the 
same idea.” 

‘Have I been agreeing with some gentleman ?” 
said the dressmaker, blushing, as she fastened the 
last button. ‘ Well, it is a mere chance, for I 
scarcely know a gentleman, except my uncle.” 

“Then you have an uncle?” asked Constance, 
carelessly, with her mind on her dress. 

“Yes, the dearest and best that ever lived.” 

“‘ Tsuppose every girl thinks that of her relations 
till she marries?” said Constance, still busying 
herself with the lace upon her bosom. 

‘© Are you married, then?” asked the dress- 
maker. 

“Married ? Me? Oh, goodness! Do I look like 
a married woman ?” 

Constance Hudson broke into a peal of mocking 
laughter as she spoke, but her face and neck turned 
scarlet. She began to unbutton the dress with 
more energy than was needed, asif something had 
made her angry. 

“T must hurry off the dress,” she said, “or that 
uncle of yours may be coming in and catch me.” 

“No danger,” said the dressmaker, with a sigh ; 
‘‘ he is seldom here; business keeps him away so 
much.” 

‘Just like my father; but he’s a splendid old 
fellow, I can tell you.” 

The dressmaker busied herself in folding the 
dress which Constance Hudson flung to her as she 
took it off. 

“Do it up just as small as you can,” she said. 
“T want to carry it home under my shawl. You 
will want some money—how much ?” 

Constance Hudson thrust one hand into her 
bosom, and drew forth a roll of bills. “Tow 
much ?” she repeated. 

The dressmaker blushed a little. Sho always 
did colour when receiving money, poor thing ! and 
mentioned a moderate sum, which astonished and 
half offended her customer. Constance had heard 
the young ladies of her class speak boastfully 
regarding the enormous bills sent in by their dress- 
makers, asif extravagance were a thing to be proud 
of, and Constance’s moderation rather offended 
her. So she fluttered her crisp fifty-dollar notes 
over and over, in order to convince the humble 
girl that she was one of those who could afford to 
pay tremendous prices: then selecting just twice 
as much as Constance had charged, handed it to 
her carelessly. : i 

“That is about the right thing, I should say, 
Don’t blush! Don’t look so flustered ! IT shan’t 
touch a cent of change. The work is done beauti- 
fully. Iam quite satisfied at any price; in fact, 
another five-dollar bill might be thrown 1n. Here 
it is—nothanks! Gracious! how you blush! Good 
evening! I will call again some day—there is a 
thing I want to make out. Do you know there is 
something about you that puzzles me?” 

“Ts there?” said the dressmaker. ‘I cannot 
think what! But I have given you no receipt. 
Indeed, I do not know the name.” 

‘Oh! you never mind that! Good evening! I 
shall be sure to come again. This blue silk isn’t 
the only dress Iam going to have, by a long-shot. 
You'll see !” = 

Constance Hudson took the bundle in her arms, 
drew her shawl over it, and went out of the house 
so elated that she almost hugged the precious 
burden in self-gratulation. 

«JT hope father won't be at home; he might in- 


head. 
we make sure it’s the genuine Inder.” 


month Constance would have said fifty ; 
this had enlightened hera little, and she named 


sist on seeing it. Well, after all, what if he did? 
The old fellow doesn’t know one kind of silk from 
another—I needn't be afraid of him ; but William, 
my gracious! what would he say ?” 

Just then the shadow of a man, who had been 
walking behind her, came out boldly on the paye- 
ment, and some one spoke her name almost in a 
whisper. 

Constance Hudson jumped aside and gave a 
little scream. 

“Why, Mr. Church, is it you? Goodness! how 
you scared me !” 

‘‘ Yes, Constance, itis I. But what are you 
doing out alone at this late hour ?” 

“Tate? Is it? Ididn’t know.” 

“ With a huge bundle, too! Ob, Constance !” 

“Tt is my dress—my ball-dress, you know. I 
could not trust any one to bring it home, because 
of father.” 

“Oh! that isit! Well, we are near the house, 
run in, leave that enormous bundle, and come out 
again; I have something to say to you.” 

“ Don’t wait near the door then,”’ was her reply 
—and our readers will need no other proof that 
Sterling’s wife had become used to meeting Mr. 
Church oftener than her father or husband dreamed 
of. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
NEGOTIATING A 

“Nor pretty ?” said the little Rhoda Weeks, 
smoothing thecamel’s-hair shawl that lay upon the 


table with both her little hands, as if she had been 
a dry-goods clerk of long practice. ‘The colours 
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not bright, Miss Hudson ? I—yes I am astonished ! 
Not bright? Why, just look how every thread 
gives its colour to the next, how they sort of go 
into one another, and grow softer, and—and—— 


Well, if I can’t tell just how it is in words, I know 


that this shawl is something stupendous—a great 
deal more stupendous, understand, than them red- 
and-yellow things that glisten so, and cut such a 
splash, or them other shawls that have white 
snakes running over them—trumpery ! 
see ! this shawl is made out of little pieces, worked 
by ever so many people, and stitched into this 
wonderful pattern, when it’s all put together like 
patch-work-quilt ? That’s the way it’s done off in 
the Inders. 
call a Pacher, and he gave it to-the father of a 
friend of mine, who has kept it in a camphor- 
wood trunk ever since, only putting it on now and 
then jest to show off with. It would take away 
your breath if I was to tell you half of what it is 
worth in solid gold.” 


Don’t you 


This was made for a fellow they 


Constance Hudson, who had been regarding 


Mrs. Holt’s shawl with supercilious carelessness, 
really believing it deficient in that brilliancy 
which her crude taste demanded in everything, 
now gave her attention more earnestly to the 
beautiful fabric, very much impressed by Rhoda's 
evident reverence for it. 


“Yes, yes, 1 see; on a second look one does 


see how rich it is, but a little knotty on the wrong 
side—don’t you think so?” 


“ Knotty !” exclaimed Rhoda, tossing her little 
« Why that is the very thing; that’s how 


“Oh, yes! now I see,” answered Constance, 


quite subdued by the child’s superior kno wledga. 
“ How much did you say it cost ?” 


“ Guess ?” 

“ Weil, a hundred dollars.” 

But for her shopping experience of the last 
but. 


the larger sum, expecting to be cut down in her 
estimate. 

“One hundred !” exclaimed Rhoda, with calm 
scorn. “ Onehundred ! Miss Constance Hudson, 
this shawl cost three thousand dollars ! 

Constance rounded her beautiful lips, and gave 
a low whistle. Her eyes, expanding with amaze- 
ment, were turned upon Rhoda, who met her gaze 
with a conscious smile. 

“Three thousand dollars—and left with you to 
sell ? There, there, little Rhoda! It won't do— 
it won’t do.”’ 

“That means you don’t believe me,” said Rhoda, 
sitting very upright in her chair, and turning her 
head on one side like a furious little Jenny Wren, 
ready to peck. “I’m much obliged to you; but 
this shawl cost three thousand dollars, and I’ve 
got it to sell. Shouldn’t you like to buy it, now, 
Miss Hudson ?” 

“‘ Well, perhaps I could, if I liked!” answered 
Constance, flushing scarlet with anger. 

« Exactly,’ chimed in the little girl. “ Perhaps 
we could, if we liked; three thousand dollars igs 
nothing to us. Oh, no!” 

Constance clenched her hand, and locked her 
white teeth in sudden rage. At which Rhoda 


lifted her tiny finger, and said in a graye, reprov- 
ing manner worthy of her grandmother, 

“Oh! now you are getting angry, Miss Con- 
stance. For shame!” 

“Angry! angry! You provoking little tyke! 
What is it to you, I want to know, whether I’ve 

ot three thousand dollars or not?” 

“Qh, nothing! nothing in the world! Only I 
know you haven't.” 

« And you think I can’t buy that shawl?” 

“T know you can’t. Who better? Now, just 
to prove it, I don’t expect to get anything like the 
price this beautiful thing is worth.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No, I don’t. Look at it; feel the knots. See 
how the colours run into each other like a hum- 
ming-bird’s neck. Now one thousand dollars will 
buy this shawl. It’s-got to be sold, and no one 
can be expected to pay what it’s worth. One 
thousind cash down, and it is yours.” 

«And you think I can’t raise so much ?” 

“JT know you can’t.” 

“We shall sce!” 

“Yes, we shall see.” 

Tam afraid little Rhoda was rather aggravating 
with that pert shake of her head, and the knowing 
look of her cyes. At any rate, the girl’s exorbi- 
tant vanity was aroused, and she felt herself in- 
sulted. The love of spending had grown strong 
upon her. ‘There is no power more intoxicating 
than that of squandering money, to a person 
whose whole life has been one of privation. 

“Tf the money would strangle you, I'd be sure 
and get it,” she said, pushing the shawl in a heap 
to the floor; and with that Constance flung her- 
self out of the room, muttering wrathfully in her 
hot anger. 

«Tf she, or any one else could get it, I shouldn’t 
much care if it did choke me a little,” muttered 
Rhoda, lifting the shawl with both arms, thus 
half burying herself in its loose folds: ‘* but so 
much money isn’t to be found among my cus- 
tomers. What shallI do? WhatcanIdo? If 
T'dsaid it couldn’t be managed, she would have given 
itright up. The first word I spoke that way made 
her turn white as a ghost. Poorlady! poor lady! 
if I only could helpher! But nobody will believe 
it is worth so much money. I wouldn’t have 
thought it myself, only she made it so clear how 
long it took to make one, and how far it came on 
camels’ backs. I wonder why camels really are 
long neckedandhumpy! I take it from what she 
said—curious how much she knows. Oh, dear! 
what can I do about this?” 

Rhoda dragged the shawl up to the table, and 
folding her arms upon it, laid her head upon them 
in utter despondency. How desperate the child 
must have’become may be imagined, when she had 
appealed to Constance Hudson, asking in her ex- 
tremity, if she knew of any person rich enough to 
purchase so precious a garment. The girl had 
mocked her by hinting at a wish to buy it herself, 
and this completed Rhoda’s discouragement. 

While the little creature sat despondent and 
almost crying, Constance came back to her room, 
flushed, panting, and with saucy triumph flashing 
out from her beautiful face. 

“Flere is the money—give me the shawl; but, 
remember, if it isn’t worth the price, I'll take you 
up for swindling—I will, or my name isn’t Con- 
stance Hudson. Get up, I say, and let me look 
at the article.” 

The girl held a roll of money in her hands, 
which she opened and fluttered tauntingly before 
the astonished eyes of Rhoda. Never before had 
those eyes been so large, or the honest little face 
so bewildered. 

«“ Tet me—let me look at them ; are they real ?” 
she gasped, reaching out her band. 

«No you don't, till I know how real the shawl 
is. ‘Dhat’s the first question. Just get off it with 
your arms ; I want some one who Jsa judge to 
tell me how much humbug there is in it.” 

Constance pulled the shawl from under Rhoda’s 
arms, and was gathering it up in her own. 

“Stop, stop!” said Rhoda, breathless with 
sudden fright. ‘Is it Mr. Sterling you are going 
to ask?” 

For an instant Constance was taken aback. She 
partly dropped the shawl upon the table, and the 
colour left her cheeks, but she recovered herself 
at once with a short laugh, and huddled it 

ygether again. 

3 ‘t Renee! it isn’t him. What does he know 

of such things ; and what is Sterling to me, I’d 
ike you to tell?” 

eR Lode was relieved, and loosened her grasp on 

the shawl. She knew well that Mrs. Holt would 

be terribly wounded if herson was made acquainted 
with the sacrifice she was making, and still hesi- 
ated. 

ar More than that,” said Constance, exhibiting a 
degree of anxiety that satisfied Rhoda of her 
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earnestness, “I don’t want him, or anybody else, 
to know that I ve bought the shawl, not my own 
father. If I take it, the whole thing is a secret 
between you and me.” 

Rhoda made’ no answer; but after Constance 
had left the room fell into thought, and sat for a 
long time with her elbows on the table, and her 
shrewd little face supported by a hand pressed 
against either cheek. 

“Where did she get the money! Old Hudson 
hasn’t got so much. Can she earn it cutting those 
pictures on stone and on steel? Maybe she does, 
I don’t know; and, anyway, it’s none of my busi- 
ness, so long as the money is good, but it’s awful 
strange,” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
IN THE JAWS OF THE SERPENT. 


Coystancr went into the room below, where she 
found Church emoking a cigar, with his eyes half 
closed, and a soft, hazy vapour floating around his 
head. He was an ugly man, and grey hairs were 
plentiful in his beard and around his temples; but 
there was a conscious power about him that had 
its fascinations for a girl like Constance—and he 

_knew it well. 

“Here it is,” she said, sitting down on the carpet, 
like a sultana at his feet, and throwing out the rich 
folds of the shawl till it floated around her. ‘ Now 
tell me if she speaks the truth. Is this thing worth 
all the money she talksabout? I don’t believe it.” 

Church took a corner of the shawl between his 
hands and examined it closely. Then he threw it 
across a table, and leaning back, smoked luxuriously 
while he took the pattern, with its slender palm- 
leaves and delicate bordering, into his mind. 
Constance sat on the floor close by him, with one 
foot huddled under her, and both hands locked 
over the opposite knee—a position that was in 
great favour with her when she dared to take it, 
and which the man was coarse enough to like. 

“ Well, what of it ?’’ she inquired, after a little. 
‘«‘ All a sham, | dare say.” 

“A sham! Why, girl, there isn’t another 
sbawl like that in America. It’s worth all she 
gays it cost, and more, too.” 

Constance suddenly loosened her hands and let 
her knee fall downward. 

“You don’t say so. Worth three thousand 
dollars—second-hand, too?” 

“ Every cent of it, and the more for its 
antiquity. It is of the purest and richest work ; 
you can hardly find its equal in any market. 
None of your white serpents and inextricable 
tangles of colour, such as are put together in 
Paris and pronounced the last style, but a garment 
which one might be proud to leave to one’s grand- 
children.” 

Church gave this opinion in a quiet way, puffing 
soft gushes of smoke forth with his words; but 
Constance was instantly thrown into a state of 
excitement. She had cared nothing about the 
beauty of the shawl. Its exquisite perfection 
made no impression upon her ; but when its cost 
was assured, the desire to brave and astonish little 
Rhoda with a proof of her capacity to own it, was 
lost in an eager wish for a garment so expensive, 
which could be got at a third of its real value. 

“Dear me, you don’t say so; and she only asks 
a paougand dailars for it.” 

urch laughed pleasantly through the smoke 
that encloudad: Hinge z g 

“Only a thousand dollars!” he chuckled. 
‘* Why, one would think the creature had been 
bred in the heart of a gold mine.” 

“You needn’t laugh at me,” pouted Constance, 
rising up from the floor, and putting on an 
awkward air of dignity. ‘ I didn’t ask you to buy 
it for me, thank goodness !” 

‘‘ But I offered to buy it, Madam Peacock, and 
mean to keep my word, that is, providing you keep 
yours.” . 

“Keep mine! What do you mean ?”’ 

“Why, to set a day when you and I are to be 
married.” 

“But I cannot do it—at least, not yet. Besides, 
I don’t know as I want the shawl; it isn’t any- 
thing so very stunning.” 

Constance gave her head a toss, and dashed the 
hand, which Church extended to draw her towards 
him, rudely aside. “ At any rate, I don’t want it 
enough to take any more money from you, Mr. 
Church !” 

Church gave a prolonged whiff at his cigar, took 
it from his mouth and folded a loose fragment of 
the tobacco daintily around it, before he made any 
answer. ‘Then he seemed to have forgotten the 
direct subject of conversation, for he asked Con- 
stance, very abruptly, where young Sterling was 
just then. 

Again Constance gave that beautiful head a toss, 
which made all the rie. masses of her hair shim - 


mer in the light, and answered that she did not 
know anything about it. ‘“ What was William 
Sterling to her?” 


dream. 


‘Perhaps not much now; but he has been 


something more _than I know of,”’ said Church, 
still busy with his cigar, but eyeing her with the 
sidelong look of a crafty lawyer. 


Constance turned coldly white. She shrunk 


back from the man, and, for the moment, lost all 
courage, Then Church broke from his cool self- 
possession and sprang upon her like a tiger, seizing 


her by the wrist. 

“Girl, is this thing true??? 

“ What—what thing ?” 

Her lips were white and quivering, and he felt 
the hand he held growing cold under his grasp. 

That you love that young dandy 17) 

“Tove him? No!” 

“Then why are you so pale?” 

“You —you frighten me! How can I help it ?” 

* Have you ever loved him? The truth, girl— 
I will have the truth!” 

She was growing bold now, and the hot blood 
came rushing back to her face. He was furiously 
jealous— she could see that, and triumphed in it; 
but her secret was safe. She put her head on one 
side, and lifted a finger to her lips, as if making 
up her mind. A 

“Tove him? No; I really do not think I ever 
did,’ she said, at last, with the apparent innocence 
of a child. “Like some other people I could 
mention, it was all on his side.” 

Church turned from her in genuine anger. The 
creature had fascinated him; and with such men 
fascination takes the semblance of loye so com- 
pletely, that. it becomes a passion. 

“Then you have neyer loved him, and you do 
not love me?” 

* J said I had never loved him—but the other— 
Well, that is a subject for consideration. Don’t 
you think se?” 

‘* Constance, tell me.” 

“T haven't time now, little Rhoda will be 
getting impatient about the shawl.” 

“Tell me one thing, and you shall have the 
shawl.” 

‘Well, what is it?” 

‘Why does that young man hang about this 
house so constantly ?” 

‘Who told you that he did hang about the 
house?” 

*T see him go in and out with my own eyes,” 

‘‘ Well, what then? He works here.” 

« And you are pleased—you like it?” 

“No, I don’t; sometimes I wish he was in 
Jericho.” 

“But your father likes it. He is constantly 
throwing you into this young man’s society.” 

“Now don’t begin to abuse my poor father. 
He has been good to me, and I won't hear it.” 

‘Still I know that he would drive me from the 
house, if he dared, and marry you to this young 
fellow.” 

“But that he never will; it is beyond his 
power,” answered the girl, while a singular smile 
crossed her lips. 

“Constance, if it could be so arranged, would 
you be willing that this young man should be 
sent away ?” 

“ Where to?” 
her a sudden pang. 

“West ; Montana—the Pacific—the Sandwich 
Islands—anywhere, so it be far enough!” 

Constance stood a moment in dead silence, 
turning cold and white under the evil gaze of that 
bad man. He saw that there was a struggle going 
on in her heart; that some hope which she had 
cherished was dying hard, for her neck seemed 
turned to marble, and her eyes were full of 
sorrowful pain. 

‘And he would never come back,” she whis- 
pered to herself. “It would be giving him up 
for ever.” 

“You cannot answer,” said Church, bitterly. 
“You love the fellow, and have been cheating 
me.” 

Constance did not hear him. During those 
few moments her good angel stood within the 
door of that heart, and shut out his voice. The 
cry of a pure, holy love care out from the depths 
of her nature asking to be saved, striving to save 
her; but the evil influences soon overwhelmed it. 
The angel drew back, and the voice of the tempter 
stole through, poisoning as it went. Her eyes fell 
upon the shawl; she remembered the cerulean 
dress, with its cloud of lace which lay concealed 
in her closet upstairs. All the gorgeous future 
which had been go adroitly laid before her, day 
by day, if shared with that man, swept over and 
overwhelmed the good that was in her. 

“‘ Were you speaking to me? Did you ask me 
anything?” she said, arousing herself as from a 


She spoke as if the idea gave 


“T asked you to choose between that man and 


me—his life and that which I can give you. Tho 
time has come, Constance; I will be trifled with 
no longer.” 


“T have chosen long ago,” she answered, laying 


one hand on his arm, and looking him firmly in the 
face. ‘ But what are you going to do with him? 
He is nothing to me you know; but father likes 
the young fellow, and I don’t want to sce him come 
to grief.” 


“ T will see that he goes out West.” 

‘What, to starve or dig ?” 

The girl was suspicious, and her voice trembled ; 
but she looked bold as an eagle. 

“No. He is a good artist, and understands 
surveying, I have found out. We must get hima 
position on the Pacific railway, or give him an 
Indian agency—something to wake up his ambi- 
tion, or he would come back again.” 

Once more Constance lost her colour and grew 
cold. 

“An Indian agency? But the savages are at 
war everywhere. He would be in danger.” 

‘Perhaps ; but brave men like that.” 

“And the frontier is full of ruffians—worse 
than the Indians. He would never come back 
alive —and you know it!” 

She spoke furiously, and her eyes glittered, 
The spirit of opposition was strong in that young 
heart, not because of the goodness there, or the 
love she was strangling; but I really think, inthe 
abstract, she hated the man before her. It was 
only when she saw in him the embodiment of a 
splendid future, out of which came a panorama of 
palaces, horses, carriages, superb dresses, and 
jewels, resplendent enough to dazzle her whole 
being, that she could even fancy herself loving 
him. 

“He would never come back alive, and you 
know it!” she repeated, grasping the mans arm 
till he made an effort to shake her off. 

‘Well, what is that to us?” he answered, 
seizing her hand with a force that wrenched it 
from his arm. “ Above all, what is that to you?” 

“Just this, Mr. Church. Young Sterling has 
been real good to me when I had no other friends, 
and Iam no viper to sting him for his kindness, 
Send him off to some safe place where he can 
prosper, and I will not say a word against it 
but I won’t see him led into danger. You sba’nt 
murder him with your plotting and your hate. I 
tell you now, if any harm comes to him by your 
means, there will be thunder and lightning about 
your head, and no mistake!”’ 

This dash of bravado rather pleased Church, 
who would have found a really refined woman; 
terribly insipid. : 

“You are a glorious creature!’ he exclaimed, 
and laid his hand on her shoulder in a sudden 
transport of coarse admiration. Her natural 
loathing of the man had been intensified by his 
evident desire to tempt young Sterling out of his 
life. In her rage she struck him a sharp blow on 
the cheek, uttering a little cry of fear the next 
instant. ; 

For one moment the man stepped back and 
glared at her like a fiend; then he cast his arm 
around her again, drew her face close to his, and 
left a kiss upon her hot, red cheek—the first he 
had ever dared to offer her. : 

“Take that for your blow!” he said, as she 
pushed him fiercely away with both hands. 

Constance threw herself into a chair, with both 
arms extended on the table, and burst into a storm 
of wrathful crying. é 

“Come, come!” pleaded Church, approaching 
her in abject penitence, “there is no harm done ; 
or if there is, my cheek has suffered most. | I 
feel the mark of your hand burning on it yet. 

Constance looked up with the tears trembling 
on her cheeks like dew upon roses, saw the long 
crimson marks on his sallow face, and burst into 

eal of laughter. : 

3 ‘hen Gathe a long conversation which we need 
not repeat; for, after the storm, these two natures 
came to a better understanding, and in the hush 
of exasperated feelings they settled many things 
which will hereafter be unfolded. Then more 
bank notes passed from his hand to hers, and 
Constance gathered up the India shawl, and east 
it upon the bed in her sleeping-room, more care- 
lessly than she would have dared to act if her 
father had been at home. Then Church took his 
leave, and Constance crept upstairs, pale and 
trembling like a guilty thing, with the price of 
Mrs. Holt’s shawl clasped in her hand. 


(To be continued.) 
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Gtyoermns Ruvy, to soften, purify, and stimu- 
late the skin, and to suften, strengthen, and beau- 
tify the hair, See advt, page 527, 
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THE PARIS FASHIONS. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Hints for utilising articles of the wardrobe are 
always useful. Now garibaldis are no longer worn 
many ladies may be glad of the hint that dresses 
with low bodies and paniers can very well be 
made of use for afternoon wear by assuming a 
white muslin jacket body trimmed with book- 
muslin embroidery, over the low body. White 
spotted net is also very pretty for the purpose, 
edged with lace. A very pretty jacket of this kind 
is made of white muslin with wide insertion down 
the front, each side of which is a wide piece of 
tucks horizontally placed, and edged with an em- 
broidered fril'!, ‘Lhe coat sleeves have a band of 
tucks edged each way with an embroidered frill 
down the outside, and a cuff trimming to corres- 
pond, The ornaments of the jacket is similar, 
and carried up each seam. 

Another pretty white bodice may be made in 
quite a different style. Cut it to a low square in 
front, and high behind. An embroidered trimming 
is laid round this shaped all in one piece like a 
pelerine behind and a stomacher in front. It is 
edged with a double frill of lace. The sleeves are 
Duchesse, gathered in at the elbow with a bow, 
and doubly frilled. There are bows down the 
front of the body. It has no jacket, and simply 
a waistband. pig 

A style very suitable for a young girl isa 
fichu of sprigged muslin, meeting, not crossed, in 
front, and a little open at the neck, and a jacket 
of muslin attached to a waistband the colour of 
the dress. ‘This is to be worn over a low body. 

These little additions to a low bodied dress are 
not merely useful to freshen up a shabby toilette 
for home wear, but are handy for demi-toilette, 
and for invitations when the style of dress is a 
little perplexing, because if a decolletée toilette 
is assumed by others the little white jacket or 
fichu can at once be removed. 

A simple and pretty toilette of fine white Swiss 
muslin may be thus made: Length about an inch 
onthe ground behind. To border the skirt seven 
narrow flounces or frills overlapping. A space. 
Then five. Again a space and then three. This 
leaves only a slight space between these frills 
and the waist. Trim the body with three frills 
forming a pointed fichu behind and crossed in 
front, Thetop one has a heading taken from its 
width, set on with narrow black velvet, and be- 
hind a bow and ends of inch or two-inch wide 
black velvet, the falling half the length of the 
skirt. Coat sleeves edged with three very narrow 
frills ; all the other frills are of equal width. 

Muslin dresses require to be always worn over 
one muslin petticoat. To look very light for a 
ball, two, three, &c., may be used. 

Paniers, tunics, and polonaises are now made 
very long, to meet the top of a rather deep flounce 
on the skirt. . ome are open in front, but most 
button. They are looped up abruptly to the hips 
or back and all the fullness allowed to fall behind. 
The back is also festooned gracefully. 


Fia. 1.—Afternoon Dress or Demi Toilette. — 
This dress is very pretty madeof white muslin and 
coloured ribbon, or of black grenadine, with bars 
of black Maltese insertion, or of First skirt white 


muslin, with bands of blue silk. Over skirt, ribs 
of blue silk and white insertion. Or of black silk 
grenadine with bands of salmon-coloured pink silk. 

Fic, 2.—Design for embroidery for an Altar 
Cloth, Table Cloth, or Skirt.--Get the design traced 
on the material at a fancy workshop. Darn the 
outline backwards and forwards with soft cotton 
the same colour, and work over in satin stitch 
with filoselle, tussore silk, or gold twist. 

Fig. 3.—Design in Point Lace.—Trace the 
design, run on the narrowest lacet braid, and 
work the stitches with W. Evans and Co's Boar's 
Head cotton, No. 30, or use lace braid, and W. 
Evan’s and Co.’s Mecklenburg thread, No. 16. H° 
Walker's elliptic needles are the best for the 
purpose. 


Ir is said that blacksmiths and machinists are 
more or less given to vices, and that carpenters 
will chisel when they can get a chance and think 
the operation will pay. 


DIscovERY OF ANOTHER CoaL BED.—WATER- 
FORD, Tuespay.—Another coal bed has been 
discovered in county Kilkenny, near Rosber- 
con, The supply of coal is reported large, and 
of superior quality. 


Le Gaulots says that the marriage of King 
Victor Emanuel with the Countess di Mirafiori 
is the object of assiduous endeavours on the 
part of some of her friends ; but that the oppo- 
sition of the President of the Senate is suffi- 
cient to hinder the marriage. 


Persons throwing down ends of lighted cigars 
and fusees in the street are guilty of more than 
culpable negligence, and any person seen so 
doing ought to be amenable to a fine. We 
might say the same of orange-peel, and we 
think that a law to that effect is one which 
ought to be passed. 

SincuLaR AND Fatat AccrpENr BY Fire.—An 
accident ofa singular nature,terminating fatally 
occurred in Canterbury on Sunday last. At 
married woman, named Skelley, of London, 
who was staying in that city for the benefit of 
her health, was walking along the street on 
Sunday morning, when her dress was observed 
to be on fire, Mrs. Skelly being quite unaware 
of the fact until her attention was called there- 
to. The fire proceeded from the bottom of her 
dress, and the unfortunate woman was soon en- 
veloped in flames. An attempt ‘to put out the 
fire having been made by a gentleman who 
happened to be passing, blankets were supplied 
from the police-station close at hand, and by 
rolling the woman in these the fire was ex- 
tinguished. She was then removed into the 
police-station, where it was found she was 
severely burnt, and her immediate removal to 
the Kent and Canterbury Hospital was ordered. 
dere the sufferer received immediate medical 
attention, but owing to the shock to the system 
—her former state of health having been very 
delicate—added to the injuries inflicted by the 
fire, she expired on Monday evening. 


—— 
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In setting up an account of a six-oared boat 
race, the compositor made it a six-eared goat 
race. . oe e . 

Wuy is praising young ladies like a preparation 
of opium ? Because it is laudin’ ’em. 

Wny is the letter 1 in the word military 
like a nose? Because it stands between two 
=) 

‘Apout the commonest social vice, and the one 
which is most abhorred, is advice. 

«“ Excuse haste and a bad pen,” as the pig said 
when he broke out. 

gs ~Cocoa. —G 3 

Breaxrast.— Errss . RATEFUL AND 
Comrortinc.—“ By @ thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by 4 careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctor’s bills.’—Ciri? Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet 
is labelled—“ James Eppsand Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epvs’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk). 

Ho.itoway’s PILus.—Mistakes Rendered Tmpossible. 
—Ezch box of these admirable pills is enveloped in @ 
sheet of printed directions so plain and comprehensible 
that every one who reads must uniier-tand them. No- 
thing injurious to the human system enters into the com 
porition of these pills, v hich never weaken the feeblest 
frame. They never can be taken ata wrong time, nor 
can they ever cause mischief in any stage of a disease. 
Public favour has placed beyond disnute their merits in 
curing most disorders, and has bestowed commensurate 
success On their Inventor. Holloway’s Pills cannot be 
surpassed for their sate and curative powers in ail diseases 
of the stomach, liver, lungs, heart, head, and kidneys, in 
act they regulate every corporeal function, 


ReETRIBUTION.—Dreadful tales of just retribu- 
tion for crime seldom, says a contemporary, 
affect habitual simmers very deeply. When an 
attempt was made to impress little Paui Dom 
bey with moral principles by threatening to 
contide his delinquencies to a mad bull, he 
merely remarked that no one could tell secrets 
to a mad bull, so it may be feared that noone who 
conceives him or herself entitled to scold will 
take warning by the tale related by the New 
York Tribune of the sad fate of a Pennsylvanian 
Xantippe. This fair creature, the New York 
Tribune says, being of a somewhat fierce turn 
of mind, was wont to while away the merry 
hours by addressing admonitions of an un- 
pleasant and noisy nature to her lord, to her 
olive-branches, to her men-servants, her maid. 
servants, and all strangers within her gates. 
In short, she was a furious and unmitigated 
scold. This is not wonderful by any means, 
But mark the retribution which descended 
upon her. Recently, while engaged in pouring 
forth her indignation upon the heads of her 
suffering kitchen officials, the master of the 
house meekly entered, and, in a lamb-like 
manner, remonstrated. Such an injury was 
not to be borne. Xantippe turned and opened 
her mouth to put him inhis place. Opened ir 
but did not shut it, for in her anger she dislo. 
cated her jaw, and was unable to speak then 
and for weeks thereafter, 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 
—_o——_ 


From New Orleans we hear of a new talking 
machine, which is declared to be very successful. 

We hear that a new oratorio, by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, will be produced at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival of next year. 

An Risteddfod has lately been held at Holy- 
head. ‘The triple harp prize fell to a young 
Welsh girl. 

A magnificent pianoforte has just been sent 
from London to the Empress of China. The 
manufacturers, doubtful of the ability of the 
celestial lady to play, have thoughtfully added a 
grinding apparatus.” ‘The tunes chosen are “ God 
save the Queen,” the “ Miserére,” from T'rova- 
tore, the ‘Lancers Quadrille,’? and the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” 

Tur Lycrum.—This house will re-open with a 
new and original drama, by Mr. W. 8. Wells, 
entitled ‘Charles I., in which Mr. Irving will 
appear as the King, Miss Isabel Bateman as the 
Queen, and Mr. Belmore probably as Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Apgvreni TuEeatre.—Previous to her approach- 
ing departure for America, Madame Celeste will 
make her reappearance upon the stage in the 
favourite old drama of “The Green Bushes,” 
which will be played at the Adelphi on the 14th 
inst. 

Greenwicu Tueatre.-—Miss M. Litton, lessee of 
the Court theatre, and an accomplished actress, 
has accepted a brief engagement at the Greenwich 
theatre. 

Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. Anderson, M.P., and 
Mesdames Lucca and Clara Doria, with several 
cther artistes, left Liverpool for New York on 
Saturday in the Cuba. 


————— 

“ Don’r worry about my going away,my darling 
Absence, you know, makes the heart grow fonder ’ 
—‘‘ Of somebody else,” added the darling. 

Ay Ohio lawyer included in his bill against his 
client—‘ To waking up in the night and thinking 
abvut your case, ten dollars.” 

Wuar is the difference between a hill and a pill ? 
One is sometimes hard to get up, and the other is 
often hard to get down. 

June (to a prisoner)—“ You are a notorious 
You will steal anything. If you had a 
chance to steal now, wat would you steal?” 
Prisoner—‘Td steal away, your Honour.’ 

An author selected as the title of a new romance, 


«Wrecked in Port.” His publisher looked sharply 
at the author’s red nose, and muttered, “ Yes, 
either Port or Burgundy.” 


Wnien the brave Prince de Conde was told that 


his enemies called him a deformity, he replied, 
“How do they know that? 
yet saw my back 


My enemies never 
yo? 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LIGHTNING ON A Human Bopy. 


—The Philadelphia Record says :—‘‘ Upon pre- 


paring the body of Mr. Charles Lyle, who was 
killed by a stroke of lightning in this city, the 
imprint of a leaf was found upon his right 
breast. A leaf of an allanthus (tree of heaven) 
was found at the feet of Mr. Lyle, he remaining 
in a sitting posture in the chair in which he 
was killed. This leaf and the imprint were 
alike in size, stem, ribs, and cellular texture of 
the former. How the imprint was made is a 
matter that might puzzle science, when the 
fact is taken into consideration that the cloth- 
ing of the deceased was not disturbed in the 
least.” 

Fire at CANTERBURY CaTHEDRAL.—On Tues- 
day morning, about half-past ten, the roof of 
the east end of Canterbury cathedral was dis- 
covered to be on fire. Unfortunately, though 
there are excellent water-works in the city, 
the hydrants have not been carried through 
the precincts. It was, therefore, some time 
before any water could be directed on the 
flames ; but, at last, a supply was got from the 
adjoining streets, and the fire was soon got 
under control. The whole of the roof of the 
east end has, however, been destroyed, but 
fortunately the fire has not penetrated the 
interior of the building, although the molten 
lead has fallen through upon the altar. 

Pere Hyacinrue, in a letter to the Temps, 
affirms that in contemplating marriage, he does 
not and will not give up his title of priest. 
Although this act of independence will be con- 
sidered one of terrible solemnity, it concerns 
only his private life. He admits that he is 
placing a new and powerful arm in the hands 
of adversaries to himself and his cause, but he 
emphatically denies the premeditation which 
wil be attributed to his act, He observes that 
Luther did not sin in the act of marrying, but 
in breaking with legitimate traditions and in. 
fringing the necessary unity of the Church, 
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KATHERINE DIKHOVA. 
Tun woman’s question has reached Moscow, and 
even far Kazan. ‘There is a young lady, named 
Katherine Dikhova, who must be a perfect Mez- 
zofanti with respect to languages—speaking, writ- 
ing, and reading seven of them—who has gone to 
America to study the subject of female rights. 
She is the daughter of a princess and of an artil- 
lery general, and gets through her accomplishments 
at an amazing rate. Thus four months ago she 
could not utter a word of English, and now it 
comes like an inspiration from her. This eminent 
representative of Russian precocity was a graduate 
of Kazan, with superior honours at’ the age of 
sixteen, when she received “the Badge of her 
Majesty,” which gives her the power of appealing 
to the emperor for any favour, and also the privi- 
lege of attending court balls. Only three ladies 
have thus been honoured within a period of forty 
years. Miss Katharine Dikhova seems to be a 
thorough devourer of learning. Not satisfied with 
having skimmed the cream of all her foremost 
native colleges, and rushing through the gram- 
mars, dictionaries, and classics of Russia, Poland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, and England, she 
engaged private tutors, and studied, like an 
innocent Heloise, in mathematics and physics. 
But why, with this terrible proficiency, was 
she fain to visit the “Oneida community,” as the 
Philadelphia journals assure us she is doing, to 
“study the woman question?” What has “the 
Oneida community” to do with it more than any 
other community on the earth? To be sure, there 
are medical colleges there, and she intends to 
implore the Czar to establish them in Russia on the 
Onedia model; and also to obtain leave to start a 
woman’s paper on her return. The idea is a 
courageous one, considering the position which 
women have hitherto held in Russia, and which 
was described some years ago by “An English 
Governess.” It is one of splendour for the rich, 
and of generally delicate treatment for the 
poor; but woe to them if they try to 
lengthen their tether ; if they dare to talk politics, 
repeat scandal, associate with suspected persons, or 
give themselves airs of independence. Of course 
the intelligent and benevolent monarch now reign- 
ing has abated many of the practices which were 
among the traditions of his ancestors, and which 
made the name of Russia a synonym for knouting, 
whipping, work in Siberian mines, and cutting out 
of tongues. Still, the social spirit of any autocratic 
Government is not easily or speedily. changed ; and 
our daughter of a princess, with the seven 
languages upon her lips and the two robes of two 
colleges upon her shoulders, may find it difficult to 
persuade the women of her vast and various 
nation to cultivate the doctrines of Oneida, 


A JOURNEYMAN shoemaker, ‘‘ out on strike,” in- 
forms the Dundee Advertiser that the women of 
that town, of all grades, have the largest feet of 
any town in his wide experience. He has made 
women’s boots there up to 124 inches. 


A FARMER, whose cribs were full of corn, was 
accustomed to pray that the wants of the needy 
might be supplied; but when anyone in. needy 
circumstances asked for a little of his corn, he said 
he had none to spare. One day, after hearing his 
father pray for the poor and needy, hislittleson said 
to him: “‘ Father, I wish Thad your corn.” “ Why, 
my son, what could you do with it?” asked the 
father. ‘The child replied, “I would answer your 
prayers.” 

Aw Ortentan Love Arrair.—The Levant Times 
describes a recent elopement at Kustendjie. The 
young Lochinvar of the occasion wasa young Jew 
who had lately turned Mussulman, and the fair 
damsel was a daughter of Israel, who disguised 
herself in Turkish female costume and joined her 
lover in the Tatar quarter, where an araba with 
x pair of greys was waiting for the adventurous 
couple. As the parents of the heroine were English 
subjects, the British Consul was called on to in- 
terfere, and a search was made for the fugitives in 
all parts of the town, but without success. News 
of the elopement was at once telegraphed to Toulcha 
and Babadag, but, says our contemporary, the 
course of true love appears to have run smooth 
for once in a way, and we haye, as yet, received 
no tidings of the missing pair. 


True economy is found in buying the best article 
at the lowest market price; select your purchases 
from a reliable source, where the high standing of 
the firm is a guarantee to you that you will be 
well served ; this is always found with Horniman’s 
tea; it is strong to the last, very delicious in 
flavonr, wholesome and invigorating, as well as 
cheap. Sold in packets by 2,588 Agents--Chemists, 
Nonfectioners, &c. 


NELLIE’S VICTORY. 
ty) 

“You think George has ceased to love you 
Nellie ?” 

“T don’t exactly mean that, Aunt Mary. But, 
certainly George has changed. There was a time 
when he never left home in the evening; now he 
never stays at home an honr after dinner.” 

“Tt isa grave charge for so young a wife to 
make !” 

“I wish it was only the foolish fancy you seem 
to imagine, Aunt Mary.” 

“T do not think it is altogether fancy, Nellie. 
But I want to get at the whole truth of the matter, 
and to see if we cannot find out the cause of this 
change. Surely George is not unkind to you?” 

“ He is always finding fault, Aunt Mary !” 

“ With what, Nellie?” = 

* On, all sorts of things; the house, the baby, 
my dress.” 

“ With no ground for complaint ?” 

The little wife blushed deeply, and made no 
answer. Mrs. Carr, her soft eyes bent lovingly 
upon her niece, said very gently : 

‘Where does George go in the evenings, Nellie ?” 

“He is at his sister Kate’s a great deal, and— 
and—Kate says he is very fond of hearing Mrs. 
Gordon sing” 

“ Mrs. Gordon! Do I know her ?” 

“She was Retta Wilbur, and is now a widow. 
Her brother is Kate’s husband.” 

“Yes, yes. But, Nellie, you play and sing far 
better than Retta Wilbur.” 

“Not now, Aunt Mary. I never practise now.” 

“ But George is so very fond of music. I am 
sure you cannot neglect yours, if you try to make 
home the most attractive place in the world for 
your husband.” 

Again that deep, burning blush. 

“ I don’t think the piano has been opened for a 
year, Aunt Mary.” 

“‘ Nellie !” 

“ So few married ladies keep up their music.” 

‘But many are obliged to give up accomplish- 
mentsto attend to the detailsof household duty. This 
is not your excuse, Nellie. Your husband’s means 
allow you a good competent girl, and Maggie is a 
jewel of a nurse. Do you really find your 
whole time taken up ?” 

“No. I could practise, but—but— Well, I 
scarcely know how I got out of the habit.” 

“ Nellie, will you allow me to tell you a few 
plain home-truths without giving you offence ?” 

“Aunt Mary! Do you think you could offend 
me? Have you not stood in the place of confessor 
to me ever since I was a wee tottling child? Say 
what you will.” 

“ How long have you been married, Nellie ?” 

“ Three years.” 

“And you think in that short time you have 
lost your husband’s affection, at least, in a measure. 
I do not think so, but I will tell you where I think 
the trouble lies. George,as you well know, was 
brought up and educated in ahome where refined 
elegant ladies presided over every detail. I think, 
dear, when he met you, he’saw the same réfine- 
ments, the same taste and gentle manners, that 
make his sisters so much beloved in society, and 
such charming inmates of the home circle.” 

“ Thanks to you, who filled a mother’s place to 
me.” 

“I was very glad when George told me of his 
love for you, darling. I believed him to bea 
honourable, true man, one whose wealth was the 
least attraction to my Nellie.” 

“You were right. He was, he is, all you 
thought him.” 

_‘‘He married you, believing he would carry to 

his future home one who would make it not merely 
a place to eat and sleep in, but a home of taste 
and refined pleasure, He made the mere house a 
gem, as I know; he brought into it a lady, and 
when I sailed for Europe there was in no circle 
of society a more charming drawing-room than 
Mrs. George Huntley’s, nor a more deyoted hus- 
band than the one whose name that lady bore. I 
return, and you tell me all is changed. ° Nellie, is 
the fault all on your husband’s side? Have you 
made his home what he hoped it would be ?” 

“ No,” said Nellie, in a low tone. 

“When you come to sce me again, dear, tell 
me you have won your husband back again, 
Retta Wilbur was the rival of your girlhood, but 
she must not mar your married happiness. Let 
your husband see that the charms that won him 
can still hold his heart fast.” 

Very slowly Helen Huntley wended her way 
homeward through the hot, dusty streets. She 
was pondering over her aunt’s words, the aunt 
whose love for her she knew was only second to 
mother’s Too truly had she said that her husband 
had not found his hopes of a home fulfilled. As 
Helen reviewed the past year by the light of her 


newly-roused conscience, she marvelled at the 
many instances of patient forbearance she re- 


called, and owned in her heart that the fault-find- 


ing of which she had complained was very gentle, 


and very often omitted where grave cause existed 


for it. It was hard to define exactly the day and 


hour when the household arrangements began to 


fall entirely into the hands of a servant, whose 
perfect neatness and competency were, it must be 
admitted, a strong temptation to a young mistress. 
It was difficult to say when Helen first found it 
too much trouble to dress for dinner unless com- 
pany was expected, when the drawing-room was 
closed except for weekly cleaning, when the fine- 
toned piano was first doomed to silence and 
solitude. 

As the young wife entered her own room after 
her long walk, fevered with the heat of the day 
and her own train of thought, the little clock upon 
the mantel warned her that she had only two 
hours’ time before her husband would be at home 
to dinner. It required ‘an exercise of all her newly- 
roused resolutions to refrain from throwing her- 
self upon the bed to rest; and surely her long 
walk wasa good and sufficient excuse for this 
indulgence. 

The large airy room, cool and dusky, was very 
inviting, but Helen thrust aside the temptation. 
Hastily divesting herself of her walking dress, she 
put on a loose wrapper, and hurried to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Half-an-hour there altered materially the 
aspect of affairs, for Helen wanted neither neat- 
ness nor taste, when she chose to exert them. 

A visit to the nursery and two-year-old Georgie ; 
and then, returning to her room, the little woman 
proceeded to make her own toilet, recalling her 
husband's favourite colours, and exerting her own 
taste. A crisp, cool white muslin, ruffled and 
trimmed as fashion dictated, with knots of blue 
ribbon confining the luxuriant waving brown hair, 
transformed the pretty face and figure, and 
brightened Helen into a most attractive hostess. 

Only ten minutes left’ for the dining-room. 
Jane was sure to have a well-cooked dinner and a 
neatly-arranged table, but a few touches here and 
there removed all the stiff primness of Jane’s work, 
while a tall vase of June roses made the dining- 
room fragrant and pleasant. 

When George Huntley opened his hall door 
with his usual weary sigh, his foot had scarcely 
passed the threshold when a pleasant sense of rest 
and relief crept over him. The long-closed doors 
of the drawing-room stood wide open. The half- 
closed blinds of the open windows admitted the 
cool evening breezes, softly stirring the lace 
curtains; vases and saucers of fresh, fragrant 
flowers stood here and there, and upon the open 
piano were scattered loose sheets of music. 

In this pleasant room a chubby boy in white 
was running to meet papa, while a smiling wife 
spoke a few gentle words of welcome. No fretful 
woman with untidy dress and rough hair, no boy 
banished to the nursery to-night. 

George was a philosopher. He made no com- 
ment, but Nellie felt the added tenderness of hia 
kiss, noted the admiring looks in his eyes, and felt 
that her work was appreciated. 

Dinner passed off pleasantly. Encouraged by 
her success so far, Nellie chatted gayly, and 
George found himself lingering over the dessert 
of fresh fruits till long after his usual time for 
leaving the table. 

“Youare not going out?” Nellie said, as she 
saw George advancing ominously toward the hat 
rack. 

“T was going to Kate’s. Will you not come 2 
“TJ would rather have you here.” : 
“Then I will stay. You have the first claim,” 
and he bowed with graceful, though laughing, 
formality. é ; 
“Thanks! I was thinking how long it was since 
we had a game of backgammon. ; 
“T hoped you were going to play for me,” with 
a glance at the piano. 

“J will, To-night you must remember that 
I am out of practice, but afterward I will not 
claim that indulgence. To-morrow I will resume 
daily practice.” : 

“[ wish you would,” was the earnest reply. 
“Tt has really grieved me to see such musical 
talent and culture as yours being wasted.” 

It was a cause for regret. Even in that open- 
ing prelude the skilful fingers regained some of 
their cunning and force, and when at last Nellie 
said she was tired, both were amazed to find two 
hours had flown by. 

A few games of backgammon, a song or two, 
and it was time to retire. 

Instead of a lonely, hurried breakfast the next 
morning, George found Nellie, in a neat morning 
dress, presiding over the table, as in the days 
when housekeeping had the charm novelty of. 
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So, with promises for an evening at Kate’s soon, flesh causing him great discomfort, particularly if 
chose her softest and prettiest muslin for that | the party separated, George escorting the ladies | the part be at all inflamed ; but if your whole 
evening's wear ; why she was so very careful in the | home. - hand, ee the fingers a little spread out, divide 
arrangement of the Pompadour roll her husband Nellie sat thoughtfully in the deserted parlour we ae at Yer its surface, no discomfort, or as 
declared so becoming to her face ; why she selected | wondering if her husband would soon return, or ittle as possible, is produced. 

her prettiest set of jewelry, and crisp new ribbons be detained by Mrs. Gordon’s charms till a still 


for hair and necktie. But George, as his visitors later hour. E 
entered the room, could not refrain from the The full time to be allowed for the walk had]. Whatever makes the air impure makes the blood 


comparison between Nellie and Retta, and a throb ' passed, and a doubt was creeping into the wife’s| Impure. It is the air we breathe which purifie 


Nellie had scarcely admitted to herself why she 


Necessity or Purs Arr. 


of;exultation at the thought that 
he had chosen well. 

Pique, or a more ignoble im- 
pulse, prompted the dashing widow 
to exert all her fascinations. She 
played brilliantly ; she sang well ; 
she chatted with wit and vivacity; 
but Nellie met her bravely upon 
her own ground, and conquered 
her. Her musical attainments 
far surpassed the widow's showy, 
superficial playing, and her voice 
was ‘full of depth and feeling. 
Not once did she waver. Her 
husband’s hoart was the stake for 
which she played, and though she 
knew it had never strayed far 
from its lawful allegiance, she 
wanted it firmly fixed upon her- 
self. 

The evening was nearly over 
when Kate said : 

“You haye quite deserted us, 
George. It is three weeks since 
you have spent an evening at our 
house.” 

“Impossible! It cannot be so 
long.” 

Nellie turned her head away to 
hide her glad smile of triumph. 

“ But it is,” Kate persisted ; “‘ we were counting 
the days this morning.” 

“JT will come with Nellie some evening next 
week. Where has the time flown, Nell ?” 

“There were two evenings at the the theatre,” 
Nellie said demurely. 

“Yes, and we have been learning some new 
duets, And Iam reading Owen Meredith’s last 
new poem aloud to Nellie, and we are contriving 
some additions for the conservatory, that take 


time to calculate and plan. Then Nellie is help-_ 


ing me about some papers that I want to get in 
order, and—” 

“Stop! stop! Youare pardoned !” Kate cried, 
laughing at her brother’s earnest face. ‘Only, 
when these pursuits will allow you to spare one 


eyening, pray remember that you have 4 sister. 
Nell, Walter was saying last {week he wanted to 
hear you sing that Brindisi he used to admire 80 
much, Iam so glad you have taken up your 
music again, We were all so proud of it.” 

“T mean to keep my practice up now,” Nellie 
said. “Georgie is getting so big that mamma 
cannot make him an excuse for laziness any 
longer.” 


| heart, when a ringing step upon the pavement, 
light bounding feet upon the step, and the rattling 
of the latch-key in the lock, announced her hus- 
band’s return. 

«Waiting for me, dear?” he said. 

“You haye come home quickly,” she answered. 

For answer he took her into his arms,and while 
he looked longingly into her eyes, he sang m a 
| low, sweet voice : 


« There’s no place like home.” 


Yo Nellie won her victory, and she kept the 
advantage gained. 
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A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


How to Houp A Sick PERSON. 


Neyer grasp him, or support any part of the 
body with the tips of your fingers, but with the 
whole breadth of your hand laid smoothly on the 
skin. If you use the finger-ends for holding any 
weight, they will press and dig into the patient’s 


the blood. Andas, if the water 
we use to wash our clothing is 
dirty, it is impossible to wash the 
clothiug clean, so, if the air we 
breathe is impure, it is impossible 
for it to Abstract the impurities 
from the blood. What, then, are 
some of the more prominent 
things which render the air im- 
pure? It is the nature of still 
water to becomeimpure. Itisthe 
nature of still air to become im- 
pure. Rnuning water purifies it- 
self. Air, in ‘uorow is a self- 
purifier. Thus it is that the air 
of a close room becomes impure 
inevitably. Thus it is that close 
rooms brings consumption to 
countless thousands. Hence all 
rooms should be so constructed as 
to have a free ventilation. A 
man of ordinary size renders a 
hogshead of air unfit for breath- 
ing, and consumes its blood- puri- 
fying qualities every hour. Hence, 
sleeping in close rooms, even 
though alone, or sitting for a 
very short time in a crowded vehi- 
cle, or among a large assembly, is 
perfectly corrupting to the blood. 
Close bedrooms make the graves of multitudes. 
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Borwick’s Custarp Pownenr is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits, 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
Gd. and Ls. tins. 


Tx an advertisement by a railroad company of 
unclaimed goods, the letter 1 dropped from the 
word lawful, and so the advertisement appropri- 
ately reads, ‘‘ People to whom these packages are 
directed are notified to come forward and pay the 
awful charges on the same.” 
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Ir Tern ARE ANy LADIES who have not yet 
used the GurnrreLp Srancu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it; 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of an extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations. 
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MRS, ENTWISTLE'S STORY. “Gracious!” says I, “ What is that?” 
See a “It’s only me,” says a voice outside ; “ don’t be 
His name it was Skiver. It was a kind of a 


] afraid, Mrs. Entwistle. It’s only a poor, lone, 
singular name, and he was a kind of a singular 


lorn woman like yourself.” 
man. He was fat, and he was short; and he had I opened the door and peeped out. The moon 
no more hair on his face than a baby, and very 


} } was bright, and there stood a woman in a decent 
little more on his head. Our boy came into the | calico dress and a big apron and a little shawl and 
back room, where I was stoning cherries one day, 


: a sun-bonnet. 
and says he: 


‘May I come in ?” says she, 
“Mrs. Entwistle, there’s a gentleman.” “Who are you?” says I. 
“Where ?” says I. 


“I’m a poor woman,” says she, “a looking for 
“In the hall,” says he. 


~ en a place, and I heard you was a wanting a girl ; 
u Si don’t you show him into the parlour?” | and says I to myself, I'll offer before she gets 
says I. 


- another,” 
“ Why, he won’t go, ’ Bays he; “ and he says he “T want a girl, to be gure,” says I; “but can 
must see you for a minute.’ 


; : you do the work ?” 
“Oh,” says I. “A bill, no doubt.” “There's no work I can’t do,” says she. ‘ Cook, 
So out I walked, and there he stood; and I 


; wash, iron, sweep, scrub, wait, odd jobs—any- 
thought, as I looked at him. “If poor Mrs. 


thing; and your own wages. What I want is a 
Chicory’s baby had grown up to be four feet three, Bj, J 8 


home. 
and otherwise stayed jest so, he’d a been your “ References?” gay I. 
very image.” 


With that she whips off h -b , and 
“ Are you the lady of the house?” says he, pee ha ee op gi-hapuet, & 


: stands under the gas. 
“T am,” says I; “but if it’s to subseribe to “You jest look at me,” says she, ‘and then 
anything, with butter at the price it 18, don't ask see if ou want references, ‘Don’t I look re- 
me. I’d like a Holy Scripture, with illustrations, 


i ; spectable ?” 
and T’d like the Fashion Magazine, as well as She did, and I hired her, and she came next 
another; but I can’t afford it, and that’s a fact. 


: ie morning, And ['ll say this, that she was a worker, 
I had a literary taste once, but it’s all gone, She went about it in the big sun-bonnet, with a 
I'm nothing but sugar and butter and goals and | handkerchief about her face for toothache. And 
kindling wood inwardly, so don’t show ’em to mo | the comie gentleman asked me if sho wasn’t some- 
and aggravate me by em; don’t, I pray, Sub- | body in disguise. But she worked. She asked 
seriptlaps to books is for them that don’t keep | questions, too. 
boarders.” 


5 ‘ Please’m, can you tell me who that stoutish 
“Mum,” says he, “ your words goes to my heart, | gentleman that sits at the bottom of the table is ?” 
but it ain’t my object.” 


; ; Sap says she. 
“ What is your object, then, may I ask, sir? “Mr. Dillwin,” says I. . You mean the one 
says I. with the light whiskers ?” 
« Board, mum,” says he. 


aa “Nom,” says she. ‘A kind of a good-looking 
“ Well,” says 1, I have a vacancy—but it’s on | gentleman, with no whiskers at all, and pink 
the top floor.” 


cheeks,” 
« Any place will do for me,” sayshe. “ A poor, “Oh!” says I, “that is Mr. Skiver. He's new 
deserted creature like me.” here.” 
And two tears came into his eyes. “ A kind of a gay Lothario, an’t he?” says she. 
« Perhaps he really is a baby,” says Ito myself. “ As to that, I don’t know,” says I. ‘Has he 
“A giant baby.” 


given you any impudence? Because if he has he 
“Deserted!” says I. ” 


goes. 
«Yes'm,” says he.“ She went off and left me “Never looked at me,” says she; ‘“ but no doubt 
a Wednesday night without my supper.” 


y he’s looked enough at that fixy widder with the 
“Your ma?” says I. wupaiviay F lot of jet on, and that young Miss in blue; no 
“No’m,” sayshe. ‘A holier tie, if possible. 


t doubt of that.” 
My ma’ would never haye done sucha thing. My “Perhaps you know something about him?’ 
wife, mum. : .§ says I. 
“The abandoned critter,” says I. “No,” says she. ‘How should 1?” 
«No'm,” says he. “ Wirtue itself; a most a “He's a gentleman that is separated from his 
respectable woman; a lady, when I married her, 


f : wife,” says I. 
ag supported herself upright and noble with a} « And’ came here and talked against her,” says 
sawing machine. No names, mum, if you please.” | she. 
« What did she go off, then, for?” says I. “A 


’ ss 2 $ No,” says I, “not a word, He’s the injured 
married woman’s plage is in her husband’s home. | one, Z think. He spoke high of her.” 
Had you words?” 


Qh,” says she. Then she washed away for a 
« She had a few, mum; a good many, I may 


: while. And after a while,-she says: 
say.” said the gentleman; “but I gin her none d 


; “ Spoke high, did he? Ah!” 
pack. She had her reason for leaving. If I may | She didn’t speak again until dinner-time, except 
confide in you, mum, she was jealous, 


uy my about the work, Then waiting on the table in her 
“Jealous!” said I, 4 “No doubt you gave her | big sun-bonnet, she came out with a saucer in her 
cause. Men always do.” 


Re es hand. 

« Ag sure as my name. is Skiver, sid the gen- “TI want alittle more pudding,” says she, 
tleman, “I’m as inpocentas the babe unborn. She “One help of pudding ought to do boarders,” 
would set at the winder, and her form was fine; | gays I, 
put I didn’t so much as mention it to Jane Amelia, 


: , Says she: 
and I was only—exeuse me for alluding to it—I f it’s for Mr. Skiver. He didn’t ask for it, but 
was only blowing my nose, no more, and she 


, , i h t 
waved her handkercher, and Jane Amelia says, I know he’s fond of pudding, and he hardly ea 


; any meat. Poor critter! didn’t look at the 
says she, ‘The end has come at last,’ and left | widder once; no more he didn’t at the gal. Louks 


low-sperited, too. Give him my piece, Mrs. 
Entwistle, if you can’t afford no more. 4 

‘Such meanness isn’t in me, Sally,” says 1; 
5 ea, Son let the other boarders see it, if you can 

elp- 

That was the beginning of ity After that it 
went straight on, lly was as well-behaved a 
woman as ever I met, otherwise; and she kept 
her face covered up in a sun-bonnet, and mostly 
her chin tied up in her handkerchief, too, ina way 
forward pieces don't often do, A pretty face she 
had, too—prett enough for a woman of her age. 
But it was as plain as a pikestaff to me that she 
had fallen in love with Mr. Skiver, 

Talk about pity! I pitied him; but I didn’t 
feel as she did. She bought things out of her 
own money, and took ’em up to his door ona 
tray—ale and pie, and such. She made his room 
windows shine, and put clean pillow-cases on four 
times a week. She blacked his boots and brushed 
his coat and laid herself out to make him com- 
fortable. And the fun was she never let him get 
a glimpse of her face, and she always said, “ Mrs. 
Entwistle sent you this; sir,” when she took him 
up the trays. Other kind of conduct, P'd have 
you to understand, I'd not have allowed beneath 
my roof, 

So things went on for a spell, and surely Mr, 


Skiver was a proper man. “Never spoke to the 
ladies,” so Sally said ; never seemed to ioe Sally 
was alive. The widow called him ‘Old Sulks,” 
and the daughter called him “ Crossness "—that I 
knew; and Mrs. Henbane, the married lady that 
flirted with all the boarders, couldn't get a word 
from him. And one day Sally sets down on @ 
kitchen chair, and pushes her sun-bonnet off, and 
says she: 

“Mrs. Entwistle, mum, that man is the most 
particular I ever see, anda credit to his sex. Give 
him shad for dinner.” 

Now shad at that season, just come in, you 
know, is too dear for boarders. 

Says I “Sally, how can I afford it? n 

Says she, “Send me for it--I’m a rare hand to 
bargain.” 

Says I, “Mortal man can’t bargain down fresh 
spring shad.” 

Says she, ‘Give me what youcan afford, and 
Tll see,” 

And I did it. And I know the critter took 
money of her own to help it out, for finer shad 
were never stuffed and baked on any table. 

When they were all helped I saw Sally standing 
peeping in at the door, and though I couldn’t see 
her face, I did see she was rubbing her hands in a 
rejoicing sort of way ; and soon she whispered to 
me; 

“ Ain’t it nice to see him eat it? I knew that 
would go down.” 

And I knew she meant Mr. Skiver. And I was 
sort of laughing to myself, when suddenly up 
jumps Mr. Skiver and begins to stamp about the 
room, 

“Oh, what is it?” says I. 

“ Bone in his throat,” said Mr. Dillwin. “ That’s 
the worst of shad.” 

“Ow wow wow!” coughs Mr. Skiver, 

“Oh! oh! oh!” screams Sally. 

“Take a drink,” says I. 

“Oh, let me beat you on the back!” cries 
Sally. 

“He's choking to death, I believe,” said the 
widow 

“Tet me get out before he does,” said Mrs. 
Henbane. 

And there was Mr. Skiver black in the face. 

“ Run for a doctor,” said Mr. Dillwin. 

And one of them started. 

“OQ Lord! I cookedthe shad! O gracious! I 
bought it. O goody, goody gracious! I’ve been 
thedeath of him! duckey diamonds!” an1 I saw 
Sally make tracks for the kitchen, as well she 
might. ; 

I followed her. She was sitting on. the floor, 
all covered up by the big sun-bonnet as though it 
had been a tent. 

«Oh, Sally !” says I, “‘ where was your sense of 
modesty ?” 

All she did was to groan. And then there came 
another groan, and there stood Mr. Skiver ! 

“Mrs. Entwistle, mum,” says he, “I’ve come 
to say a word,” 

“ Well, sir,” say I. 

“T must leave, mum,” says he. 

“Why, sir?” say I. i 

“Tt’s trying to my feelings to mention it,” says 
he, “ but it’s the conduct of that person.” 

Well, it was singular,” says 1; ‘“ but she did 
her best for you. You was choking.” 

“Mum,” says he, “ I’d rather be choked to death 
than to be called any female's ducksy diamonds, 
and her dear. 

«J registered a vow, mum, when I was deserted 
by the female whose esteem I valued, that her 
unjust suspicions should never be made true ; that 
I should live so'as when I met her in Heaven I 
could say, ‘dane Amelia, true I was, and true I 
remained. It was your fatal, mistake, and I was 
only blowing of my nose.’ 

‘Now, behold, I am embraced, and called duck 
and dear, and ducksy diamonds, before a table full 
of genteel people, to say nothing of one of a 
malicious turn of mind that writes for papers. 
So no offence to you. Pm going, mum. Oh!” 

He kinder ss off with a howl, and he was 
staring at something a5 if he'd seen a ghost. 

I looked around. Sally had her bonnet off. 
and was standing up in the middle of the 
kitchen. : 

“Oh!” says he again. ‘What do I see?” 

« Your own Jane Amelia,” says she, and throws 
herself into his arms, 

«J came here to watch you,” says she. “TI 
hired out here in disguise, and I’ve tested you, 
and I know you. ‘There was a mistake on my 
side, I am wellassured. I’ve got the key in my 
pocket, and we'll go home together, and I'll never 
doubt you any more.” 

Then, looking more like a baby than ever, with 
the tears running down his face, he looked over 
her shoulder at me, 


e. 

«« For blowing your nose?” says I. ar 

“Thought it was flirting, you see—waving it, 
in fact,” says he. 

« Qh,” says I; “to the person with a fine figure 
at the opposite window ?” rae 

“ Yes'm,” says he; ‘tand I'm willing and able 
to pay; and any hole J can orawl into will do, 
for life is ended with me, and it’s all over.” 

«Oh, she'll come back,’ said I, Why don’t 

ou make her?” 

“Make Jane Amelia do anything !” says he. 
‘You don’t know her. , ’ 

So he came. And he sat at my table with a 
very wretched countenance, and Mr, Scrapples, 
the comic man that writes for the papers, he did 
ask me, to be sure, “if he’d been sent there to be 
weaned ?” for he looked like it. 

He eat bread and milk for his breakfast, and 
he never spoke to anybody; but I felt sorry 
for him, for my part. ‘And I was just a thinking 
that it was bard for him to be used so, and that 
Jane Amelia ought to be ashamed of herself, 
when I heard a tapping at the window-panes. I 
forgot to say that it was eleven 0 clock at night, 
and I was mixing my bread in the front basement. 
“Tap, tap, tap,” it came, short and quick—* tap, 
tap, tap.” 
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“This is my wife, mum,” says he. 

“So should hope,” says I; “and a big fool 
she’s made of herself.” 

She didn’t say anything, and they went away 
together ; and I believe they’ve lived happy ever 
since. If they hayen’t it’s her fault, for a better 
husband neyer lived, I do believe, than poor Mr. 
Skiver. 


PF EE ATE 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
—— o-—-—_ 

Custarp Wirnout Eacs.—To one quart of new 
milk one teaspoonful of rennet-wine, oF small 
piece of rennet, a little lemon, nutmeg or vanilla, 
or any spice you prefer, and one tablespoonful of 
sugar to each quart of milk. If too sweet, the 
milk will not set firmly or quickly. Stir all to- 
gether, and set by stove or near the fire ; cover 
closely. It should begin to stiffen inan hour. If 
it does not, add more wine, or rennet. When firm, 
before the whey separates, take out the piece of 
rennet if the skin was used, and set on ice till 
dinner. To be eaten with sugar and rich cream. 
Nutmeg is always an improvement, even if lemon 
or vanilla is used. 

The wine-rennet is nicer than simply the skin, 
and it is a good idea to keep a bottle of wine with 
a piece of rennet in always on hand, ag it is often 
desirable to have it ready. 

A Quick Puppine.—Bring a quart of milk to 
the boiling point in a Farina kettle, or a pail set 
into boiling water ; adda small teaspoonful of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of rice, or wheat flour, wet 
smooth with cold milk. Stir this in as soon asthe 
milk boils. Stir ita few minutes till perfectly 
amooth, and let it remain in the outside vessel of 
boiling water half-an-hour. Be sure and keep the 
water in receiver or saucepan boiling around the 
inner one hard all the time. Eat with butter and 
sugar, or thick cream and sugar. 

his is very healthful—especially in the summer 
—and invaluable for invalids, or children suffering 
with summer complaint. When used as a remedy 
or preventive, it should boil longer—say one hour, 


——————————— 
THE SENSATION CAUSED BY 
DROWNING. 


In a recently published volume, entitled “ Lady 
Huson,” is the following thrilling description of 
the sensations experienced by the writer as she 
sank in the water, after throwing herself from a 
burning steamer. It comes in after the sights 
and sounds of the sufferers by the wreck were 
shut out from the senses of the drowning girl: 
—“You do not know what strange fancies seized 
upon my mind, when I was utterly insensible to 
the scenes of horror around me. Then came a 
sudden sound on my ears, like the firing of a 
cannon, and then I felt pain no longer. I thought 
I slept, and, suddenly awaking with a glare of 
light, I fancied I lay in a rich and lofty chamber 
—its walls of golden-coloured glass, that gleamed 
and glistened in the lustre of countless thousands 
of lamps; its roof was mother of pearl, of tre- 
mendous brightness ; its floor of the whitest and 
purest marble; numbers of couches and chairs 
were scattered about, seemingly of tortoiseshell, 
inlaid with gold and silver; the bedstead on which 
I lay was of ivory; the curtains, the richest pur- 
ple silk, all scattered over with strangely fantas- 
tic figures, embroidered in pearls. A fountain 
was playing in a conservatory, full of the most 
gorgeous flowers, at the further end of the room ; 
birds hopped from plant to plant with a sweet but 

laintive warbling. Everything seemed a vision 
of fairy enchantment, such as ! never dreamed of 
before ; but amid all this beauty and brightness I 
lay in a misery that cannot be described. It was 
not prin—it was far more than pain; for though 
T would have given worlds for one gasp, I could 
not draw my breath. I knew no more till I woke 
to partial consciousness, and felt the stinging 
agony that I suppose attended my resuscitation. 
I slept again to see you bending over me just 
TOW. ae MR eee oe oot 

———— 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon”, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire: “I consider BunTER’s NeRVINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “I have tried Bunter’s NERVINE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s, 14d. per packet ; or post 


free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 

Portrait album - arenow to beionnd on every Urawink= 
room table. No article is more weloume asa gift, They 
were badly tound when first intruduced but are now 
gotup in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices tor 50 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur- 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
27and 28, Oxford.street, London, W, - 
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PATTERSON’S GHOST. 
Se 

He was called Pat Truitt, but his name was not 
Patrick, but Patterson. He was tall and strong, 
with an honest, frank face, a voice full of cheer- 
ful, hearty life, anda laugh that made the windows 
rattle: and he was in loye with Maggie Blackis- 

on. 

He was a farmer, and liyed upon one of the 
finest farms in the county, a homestead and 
grounds that have been over a hundred years in 
the possession of the Truitt family. Some six 
years ago we celebrated the twenty-fifth birthday 
of Pat, and it was upon the occasion of the coun- 
try ball given by Mrs. Truitt, Pat’s mother, that 
Maggie Blackiston first met Mr. Horatio Seymour, 
a land agent, who was trying to find coal mines 
in—county, and was boarding with Mrs, Grey, who 
brought him to the party as escort for her three 
red-haired girls. 

Maggie Blackiston was belle of the ball, 
bewitchingly pretty in a dainty blue dress that. 
fitted her plump little figure to perfection, her 
brown curls caught up and snooded by the 
brightest of azure ribbons, and her brown eyes 
full of sparkle and vivacity. From the glossies- 
of her rich curls to the tip of her pretty little 
slippers, she was as bright a picture, and as fast 
cinating a country belle, 2s could be wished for to 
attract admiring eyes. 

One pair were at her service at once, and the 
city beau struck his colours half an hour after he 
entered the room, and paid admiring homage to 
the sparkling little beauty. It was not very strange 
that the simple country girl should be attracted by 
the gallant attentions, the courtly bows and smiles 
of the new-comer, but I did want to box her ears 
when she turned the cold shoulder upon Pat. 

The first rebuff only caused Pat to open his 
honest blue eyes in amazement, it seemed so im- 
possible that Maggie could mean to slight him. 
Maggie!” Why, he had carried her about in her 
long clothes when he was a sturdy six-year-old 
urchin, and had been her loving admirer ever 
since. Buta second time he came to her, as she 
was standing near me, resting from a dance. 

“ Will you dance the next quadrille with me? 7 
he asked. 

“T am engaged to Mr. Seymour,” she answered, 
toying with the ribbons on her wrists. 

“But you have not danced with me once this 
evening, Maggie.” 

“ Miss Margaret Blackiston is my name,” she 
said, grandly, and walked away. 

Pat gave a long, low whistle as he watched her; 
then, meeting my eyes, shrugged his shoulders, 
and turned to other guests. I could see that the 
blow stung him deeply, but he was not a man to 
parade his sore heart, and bravely filled his part 
of host. Not once, however, did he go near 
Maggie, after the insulting rebuff. 

When everybody else had gone, Mrs, Truitt 
and I drew our chairs to the kitchen fire for a 
little gossip before we retired. As we were 
chatting, Pat came in and sat down beside me. 

“Tired, Pat ?” I said. 

“Not very tired. Aunt Fanny, what do you 
know about Mr. Seymour ?”” 

“Nothing. He is looking for coal mines, he 
says, and drives about the country in a stylish 
buggy, with a high stepping horse. Likewise he 
wears choice clothes, a gold watch, anda shiny 
silk hat, every day in the week.” 

“T know all that. You don’t know who he is, 
or what he is.” 

“No. He converses well, seems to have 
travelled, and is an adept in the art of paying 
compliments.” 

“ Don’t you worry, Pat,” his mother here broke 
in sharply. ‘ Maggie always was a born coquette. 
She would flirt with the cows, if there was nothing 
else handy, but her heart is in the right place.” 

“She may think the right place is in Mr. 
Seymour's keeping,” Pat said gloomily. 

‘A moment later he impatiently brushed up the 
thick clustering curls from his high forehead, and 
said : ° 

“Tt is very late. Good-night. Don’t sit’ here 
gossiping all night,” and so left us. 

“Ts Maggie Blackistone olind, that she cannot 
sce how handsome Pat is?” said Mrs. Truitt; “he 
is worth a dozen city fellows. She is a dear little 
girl, and will make a good farmer's wife, but she 
wil make a fatal mistake if she tries to be a city 
ady. 

; IT quite agreed with my cousin. Pretty, bewitch- 
ing Maggie would certainly never be at home in 
fashionable circles, Yet it seemed as if Mr. 
Horatio Seymour did not view matters with our 
eyes. Every day his attentions became more 
marked. He drove Maggie out in his stylish 
buggy ; he met her when she walked; he trod 


daintily in his shiny boots into the barn-yard to 
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watch her at milking time; he drank tea about 
seven times a week at Mr. Blackiston’s, and mado 
that well-to-do farmer feel quite poverty-stricken 
when detailing the accounts of the indiyduals he 
had made millionaires by the discovery of coal 
upon their farnis, 

Mrs. Blackiston muttered something about 
humbugs whenever these stories were repeated for 
her benefit, and did not scruple to tell Maggie she 
was a little idiot if she threw Pat over for this 
perfumed, dainty gentleman. But with her father 
on her side, the wilful little beauty flirted with 
her new adorer to her heart’s content, never heed- 
ing Pat’s grave, pale face. 

Matters had gone on in this unsatisfactory 
fashion for nearly two months, when a fever 
broke out in the village two miles below us, and 
soon made its appearance in some of the farm- 
houses in our more immediate neighbourhood, 
The malady assumed so much of an epidemic 
form, and was so malignant, that a terror crept 
over us all, and those in health could scarcely find 
time to nurse the sick, console the dying, and bury 
the dead. 

At the first sound of danger, Mr. Horatio Sey- 
mour suddenly vanished. Mrs. Blackiston, Mrs. 
Truitt, and I had but little time to watch the 
young folks, but I did see that Pat preserved. a 
dignified reserve, and I respected him the more 
for not throwing his heart again under Miss 
Maggie's feet. 

During the worst of the malady Pat Truitt 
was foremost in the ranks of male nurses and 
assistants, and great, strong farmer as he was, 
we heard on all sides of his gentle, womanly 
care of his old friends stricken down by illness 
and death. 

The day came at last when the plague was 
stayed, when for a long week there had been no 
new case, no death. Mrs. Truitt and I were sit- 
ting over the kitchen fire, talking gravely of the 
scenes and trials of the past few weeks, when the 
door suddenly opened, and Pat reeled in, white as 
death, and fainted at our feet. Nine days of suf- 
fering, of delirious raving, of burning fever, and 
then our brave, handsome boy lay before us cold 
and still, a sheet over his face, and no breath in 
the shrunken nostrils or on the pale lips. 

Two days of mourning passed heavily away, 
and we dressed the stalwart figure in the long 
white grave-clothes, and placed him in the narrow 
coffin for his last, deep sleep. 

The funeral party were all assembled in the 
little parlour, and Mrs. Truitt and I were in a 
little room next the one where Pat lay still and 
cold, when the little figure of Maggie Blackiston 
came in softly. She wore a heavy black dress, 
and her face was white and wan, with red, swollen 
eycs. 
af I don’t deserve to see him,” she sobbed. “I 
don’t deserve to have you speak to me; but will 
you not forgive me, Mrs. Truitt? I loved him so 
dearly! I have had the fever too, or I should 
haye been over before. They never told me till 
to day that he was dead. Oh, Pat! Pat! dead, 
and never can say you forgive me!” 

It was not in human nature—certainly not in 
our softened, sorrow-stricken hearts—to resist the 
pitiful pleading, and the bereaved mother herself 
led her to the death chamber. I could hear her 
wailing out her grief over the white, still figure, 
pouring kisses and caresses over the pale face, and 
sobbing out all her love and penitence. Side by 
side with the widowed mother, she followed the 
hearse, and saw the coffin lowered into the grave. 
Then we caught the little fainting figure, and took 
her again to the carriage. She was so evidently 
ill that Mrs. Blackiston consented to stop with 
her at our house, being nearer the cemetery than 
her own, and so it fell out, that as the clock 
struck twelve, we three women were grouped 
around a lounge upon which Maggie lay, ex- 
hausted with weeping 

Suddenly, as we sat very still and sorrowful 
Maggie started up, with a piercing shriek, and 
pointed to the window. 

“Look! It is Patterson’s ghost!” she cried, 
and fainted again. 

We turned startled looks to the window to see, 
in the clear moonlight, standing erect before the 
window, the tall figure of Patterson Truitt, in his 
long white shroud. While we sat breathless, 
expecting to see him vanish, he slowly moved 
towards the door, and on the still air rose a feeble 
voice : 

‘+ Mother, let me in!” 

« Great Heaven keep my reason!” she gasped ; 
but Mrs. Blackiston opened the door. 

In walked the ghost, feebly, and staggering like 
a drunken man. 

‘ Mother,” he said again, “JT am not dead. 
The medical students from —— College dug me 
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up to-night, and are running home at this 
minute, frightened nearly out of their lives. I 
am no ghost, mother.” 

There was a fluttering movement on the lounge, 
a little figure shot past us, and Maggie was sob- 
bing out her joy in Patterson’s arms. 

When we were all quieted, and Pat was seated 
in the deep arm-chair, wrapped in blankets, and 
sipping hot wine, he told us: 

“‘T knew all that was passing when I lay in that 
deep trance sleep. I heard dear mother weeping 
for her son, Aunt Fanny’s choking words of com- 
fort. I knew when I was dressed for the grave 
and lifted in my coffin. Iheard Maggie’s grief, and 
it seemed then asif my breaking heart must burst 
the icy bonds that held me. But when I heard the 
clods fall upon the coffin lid, I only prayed that 
death might come soon, and I be spared the agony 
of waking in my horrible prison. When the coffin 
lid was raised again to-night, the first rush of air 
stirred again the blood in my yeins, and I shouted 
aloud and stood up. I wish”—and here Pat 
broke into his old genial laugh—* I wish you could 
lave seen my preserversrun. I did not stay to 


call them back, but came here at once, to mother, | 


and to”—here he held out his thin hand—* Miss 
Margaret Blackiston.” 

“Don’t Pat,” she pleaded. 

“T won't, if you will drop your name next 
month, and take mine instead.” 

“Nonsense, Pat,” said his mother; “ you won't 
be about in a month.” 

But he was. Love proved a powerful tonic for 
both invalids, and we had a merry wedding just 
one month after the appearance of Patterson’s 
ghost. 


AMUSING SCRAPS. 
Oo—_. 

A Narvurat Concivuston. — Mrs. Partington 
thinks there must be something wrong in the 
management of the army, for wherever soldiers 
are quartered there is sure to be a mess. 

Tun Reason Wuy.— Well, farmer, you told us 

our wood was a good place for hunting. Now, 
we've tramped through it for three hours, and 
found no game.’”’ ‘Just so; well, I calculate, as 
a general thing, the less game there is the more 
hunting you have.” 

Keerine A Secret.—A secret is like silence— 
you cannot talk about it and keep it. ‘My dear 
Murphy,” said an Trishman to his friend, “ why 
did you betray the secret I told you?” “Is it 
betraying you call it? Sure, when I found I 
wasn’t able to keep it myself, didn’t I do well to 
tell it to somebody that could ?” 

Nosie Hovsexerrina.—An Englishman and a 
Welshman disputing in whose country was the 
best living, the Welshman said, ‘There is such 
noble housekeeping in Wales, that I have known 
a dozen cooks employed at one wedding dinner.” 
« Ah,” answered the Englishman, “every man 
toasted his own cheese.” 

Normixa Wonperron.— An unimaginative 
individual, on visiting the Falls of Niagara, was 
greatly perplexed at the astonishment expressed 
by his companions ; and on one of them exclaim- 
ing to him—“ Ts it not a most wonderful fall?” 
replied, “ Wonderful! no; I see nothing wonder- 
fulin it. “Why, what’s to hinder the water from 
falling?’ 

A DLanpnapy’s Imperertinence.—A gentleman, 
taking an apartment, said to the landlady, ‘I 
agsure you, madam, I never left a lodging but my 
landlady shed tears.” “I hope, sir,” said she, 
“it was not because you went away without pay- 
ing.” 

Hoobs OF all the projects of reformers and 
enthusiasts, no one has done so much to enlarge 
the sphere of woman in a practical way as— 
hoops. 

Tur Rewarps or Ixpustry.—A Scotch paper 
records an instance of extraordinary activity on 
the part of an English commercial traveller. “I 
have not been idle,” said the gentleman in 
question to a friend. “TI haye changed my pro- 
fession, married a wife, have a little son, had 
the house on fire, done the rebuilding, got a 
presentation, and won a lawsuit, all in twelve 
months. 


a aca 
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SpreTacLtEs.—Of all the gifts which science has so 
reely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting the 
natural vision. The yalue of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursne our avocations, whether of duty or pleasure, with 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 
purchased from those unacquainted with lenses should 
be avoided. We recommend those requiring good 
spectacles, to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road, 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, magic lanterns, dissolving views, &c., from 
whom catalogues may be obtained. 


find fault ? 


lead to! Please tell me what is right for me to do, 


LETTER BASKET, 


——o 
LADIES’ CONFIDENCES. 

Youna Man asks: “Is it proper for one gentle- 
man to visit a lady at her residence with another 
gentleman without a previous introduction, the 
other gentleman being an acquaintance?” The gen- 
tleman who is acquainted with the lady should ask 
her permission to call with his friend. 

TF. asks: “Should a young lady invite a young 
man, whom she greatly esteems, to call again, as he 
takes his leave 2” Not the first time that he calls. 
Young men know well enough whether their visits 
are welcome or not without being told. 

B. M. B. says: “Iam a young man aged twenty- 
three, the only child of a very wealthy gentleman, 
and at his death I shall become heir of all my father’s 
wealth. I have been a reader of the Lapy’s OwN 
for about three years, and the confidence I have in 
your judgment prompts me to ask advice from you, 
as I hardly like to trust any personal friend with my 
secret. What I want advice from you about is this: 
I have been a flirt all my life, until lately I have 
reformed, but I fear too late. I have been making 
frequent visits to two of the most accomplished 
young ladies in this place, and in my foolishness 
have engaged myself to both. They are of good 
family, and quite spirited in disposition. I love 
those girls with all my heart. 
than the other. I am sure if I make choice of one, 
that the other will come on me for a breach «of 
promise, as it is very frequently done. I hardly 
know what todo. Will you please inform me of 


what Iam waiting to know in your next paper ?” 


You are a selfish and mean-spirited person, on your 
own showing, and are not worthy of the love of any 
woman. We hope both of the young ladies to whom 
you refer will find you out, and that neither of them 
‘vill ever have the misfortune to become your wife. 

Grace B. says: “I have often wished that Imight 
confide in, and ask the advice of, some one. I am 
twenty years old, just the age when life should look 
pleasant. But it looks dark tome. My father died 
two years ago and left my mother quite poor, so she 
is obliged to keep boarders for a living. I write in 
an office and get small pay, so I cannot aid her much. 
If anything pleasant presents itself to me I am 
happy for a moment, and then I think, Well, what 
will it amount to? I am very much depressed in 
mind, and shall anxiously wait for yourreply.” We 
can hardly put in this reply all we would say to you. 
Your circumstances are trying, but if you stand the 
trial, you will come out stronger and better. You 
should use your mind, and reflect who puts you 
where you are—why probably—what duties you 
have to do—why you should do them, and from the 
best of books you should learn how human spirits 
are made brave, strong, and contented by Christian 
faith. You will have to learn the value of that 
which your name should suggest to you every 
moment. 

‘AN Anxious Wire says: “Will you listen to the 
sorrows of a young wife, and give her some of your 
good advice? I havea good and kind husband, and 
he has but one fault that annoys me, and that is, he 
will leave me alone until very late at night, to stay 
out and play cards with his friends. Now is it right ? 
I do not like to find fault with him, but I sometimes 
think he is growing weary of me. Can it be, when 
I try so hard to be a good wife? Must I ery, and 
Will that stop him? Oh, I am very 
miserable at times, for I don’t know what it may 


Possibly he indulgesin this 
course’ from -thoughtlessness, and not with the 
deliberate intention of neglecting you. But it is 
unkind, unwise, and unmanly, and never leads to 
any good. Do your duties faithfully, let him know 
you miss him, be cheerful at home, and look upward 
to Him who gives every good gift for guidance, 
Your husband should know that a course like this 
is not in keeping with the marriage vow to love and 
cherish you. 

O. W. (Kansas City) says: “Will you please 
answer this question for me? Is it right,and accord- 
ing to law, for a man who has been separated from 
his wife for a good cause for seven years, to marry 
again? And is a divorce necessary? By answering 
you will oblige a very ignorant person.” A man 
cannot divorce himself and marry again. He is 
not the judge of a “good cause.” ‘The only legal 
evidence of the cause being good, and of his right to 
marry again, is a legal divorce. 

AN ANxIOoUS INQUIRER says: “T have been 
married eleven years, am twenty-nine years old, and 
have three children. I love my husband and 
children with the truest love a wife and mother can 
bestow. We are poor, my husband being nothing 
but a riverman, commands but low wages to support 
us, and out of that we have saved enough to buy 
a small but very convenient house. I have kept my 
children dressed decently; have always had clothes 
for them to attend church; but for myself have 
beén unable to even attend a funeral of my friends, 
for the want of clothes. I have been looking ahead 
from year to year, thinking the next would bring 
petter days forme. I am very proud, and would 
like to look well, but I have been so long without, 
that my husband thinks I can always do so. He 18 
very prudent, has no bad habits, works steady and 
hard, never losing a day, kind in every way to his 


and I will abide by it.” 


Ilove one no better 


family, and finally, everything a woman can ask for 
in a husband, if she is willing to for ever stay at 
home,never leaving the house further than the next- 
door neighbour’s. I love my home, but this constant, 
close confinement is killingme. I am called a smart, 
prudent woman, and could, I think, take care of my- 
self and save a sum beside; and of late I have been 
thinking of Jeaving home so much, that I am afraid 
if I do not I shall lose all interest in this world, and 
perhaps become insane. God knows I love my 
family, and wish to do my duty. So please tell me 
what I am to do, and I will abide by your advice.’ 
Show thisanswer to your husband, whois apparentl y 
in the main a sensible and good husband. Your 
close and unvarying round of duties is probably 
affecting your health, and rendering you morbid. 
Your health is more to your husband than money. 
He should be willing to use money in getting you 
suitable dress for going out, should take you with 
him, should attend church with you, and make your 
life interesting, and all these fears will most probably 
disappear. No money in the bank or in a house 
could compensate him and your children for the loss 
of your health, or of your presence and help, if you 
went to earn money elsewhere. God “hath joined 
you together ;” you are to live together, as “ helps 
meet,” and your husband can help you in this, and 
we greatly mistake him if he fails to do it. 


Louis says: “Thank you for your good advice in 
last week’s paper. I shall certainly try and go away 
for a short time, and then perhaps he will be away, 
for he is a traveller. Please would youanswer these 
few questions? 1. What is the best place for a 
wedding tour? 2. What do you think of my hand- 
writing? 3. What character does it indicate? 4.Do 
you know of anything that will keep the colour of 
dried flowers? Also 5. The other day I went to see 
a lady,but she was not at home ; her son was,and he 
said, ‘I suppose you have come to tea.’ Now, I had 
something particular to tell the lady, also I had had 
a long walk. Was it right that I should have 
stayed?” 1. It depends very much on circum- 
stances. Any place you fancy if the expense of 
staying there is within your means and the distance 
not inconvenient. It is not the locality which gives 
charm to a honeymoon, but the mutual affection of 
the parties. 2. It is neat, but would very well bear 
improvement. 3. Gentleness, order, candour, but 
want of decision and firmness. 4. We are not able 
to assist you with any recipe. 5. You would have 
done better not to have remained; much, however, 
depends on circumstances. 


IsABELLE says: “I am’an orphan, and live with E 
relation, who leaves me a great deal by myself. Tw0 
years ago I became acquainted with a gentleman, 
whom I loved almost at first sight; he was going 
abroad to get a fortune, and persuaded me to marry 
him in secret, which I did. No one knows it. We 
were married in the morning and he went away in 
the afternoon. Iam only eighteen now. I do not 
feel as if I were married. He is coming home in a 
fortnight with a fortune, to claim me, so he says. 
In the meantime, another gentleman paid his 
addresses to me,he is going away beforemy husband 
comes back. Until he comes back, I cannot tell 
him Iam married. What shall I do? I tell him to 
wait. Heasks,‘ Why?” Iam almost distracted. 
What amI to do?” You have acted very ill in 
encouraging a suitor when you are really the wife 
of another. You should from the first have dis- 
couraged his attentions and let him plainly see that 
they were not agreeable. He would hardly have 
proposed under such circumstances,but on receiving 
a proposal it was your duty to decline decidedly 
and firmly. You must tell him at once that you 
have acted ill in permitting him to pay his addresses, 
as you have no intention of marrying him. Decline 
to give any reason. You must be firm and prompt, 
for if you keep on till your husband returns you 
will run a risk of losing his esteem and regard also. 
Your first duty is to your husband, and eyery con- 
sideration must be sacrificed to that. 


CHARADES, &e. 


My first you must ewn is intended to bring 

All urgent despatches of state to the king. 

The peasant, the postman, the farmer, the squire, 

Declare that my first they all greatly admire, 

‘And even the soldier with pride will proclaim 

He help’d to procure him bis splendour of fame, 

Again I may say ’tis @ pit of dry wood 

That oft in the kitchen unmov’d has lonz stood. 

But now near the hearth I will give it a station, 

‘And then it shall rise to @ high elevation. 

Though warmth to my first no one good can supply, 

Yet of’ it assists in keeping things dry. 

My second with silver is sometimes bedecked, 

Yet at others 1 have seen it all spotted and specked, 

*Pig satin and silver united together, 

Again, I have known it compos’d of red leather. 
whole by » metal becomes a defence, 

protecting a part without feeling or sense, 


ANSWERS, 


CHARADRS. 
I. A Secret. 
II, A Toast. 
III, Support. 
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RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most effece 
five remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 


THz Lapy’s Own Parer is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 


ited Kingdom. In thee ‘culty copies | sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 

will. bo sent direct from ths -Oftive; upon. they receipt, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 

P,0.0., costing 1d., at the following rates : — : une on eee aperient is required, nothing can be 
ar, Mont: vue 88, 6d. better adapted. : 

es st . Wockiy Nausea: pen Pe 6d. For FEMALBES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 

Half-year ee ae 3s. 3d. all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 

Quarter a 2) Ags 8d with thé sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 


h pt af att a nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
reckoned as thirteen to the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 
Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 


pox. 


is experienced in procuring Back NuMBzRS, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon t 
stamps ; Thirty-three numbers are published, at one- 
penny ; they will be sent to any address for Thirty-three 
stamps, Five parts are published; they will be sent 
post free, upon the receipt of stamps to\the amount of 
the selling price. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS 
SODA, POTASS, 


PURE AERATED 


Te 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 3s. 64, @ |) SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
Every Se on a eee Siete pet seeseses Os. Bae -/ : nee 
Pararraphs, Six Lines and under ........ 6s. 0d. 5 
Fovern additional) Lines. ccieeeitincs 1s, 0d. LITHIA AND POTASS. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 & 3; Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LLAR D’S 


I 
M “INVISIBLE” 


FACHK POWDER: 


For Beautifying and Preserving the Complexion: 
: IN PACKETS, 6D.; 
And Enamel Boxes, with Puff, 1s. and 2s. each. 


WL ILLAR D’S 
CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE, 


An Elegant Ventifrice for the Teeth and Gume. 
IN POTS, ONE SHILIING EACH. To be had of 
ALL CHEMISTS anp PERFUMERS 


Corxs Branpzp ‘‘R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark, Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exuris and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Lxzst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits,and thoroughly Recruits the Health. 
Bottles (32 doses), 4s. 6d. Next size, 11s. Stone Jars, 
22s. Of J. Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, 
and all Chemists. 


NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM- 
STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the 
HOSPITAL for WOMEN, £oho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by @ female friend. 
Full particulars and admisnsiop apcrs may be obtained 


by application to 
fies HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary, 


AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
8, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, S.W. 
RS. &. is the largest buyer in the trade 
for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents uniforms; old point laces, trinkets, 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O.O. sent by return of post, 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance. 
N,B.—Mrs. E. has always a large QUANTITY OF 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. 


W HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Curr Orrics :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
. Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Agents—Crossk & BruackwEtt, London 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughou 
the world. 


i 


Us 
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ORWICK’S 

AKING POWDER 

AS BEEN AWARDED 
A he GOLD MEDALS 
Hoe its SUPERORITY over all others, 
MAkes BREAD, Pastry, Puppinas,&c, 
[fet and WHOLESOME. 
GoD in 1d. and 2d, PACKETS. 
le 6d. and ls, PATENT BOXES, 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annuities—Children’s Endowments— 
MARRIED WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 
particulars apply by post card, to 
ALFRED T, BOWSER, Secretary. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 

*© Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”?— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘ The infant Prin ce 
thrives upon it as a Prince should,.’”’—Social Sc'ence 
Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.”’— 
Dr. Hassaru. 

No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE New Bond-street. 
London. 

Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists. 


For 


MORTALITY AMONG CHILDREN. 


At a Meeting a short time since 
at the Hospital for SickChildren, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
remarked upon the Medical 
Reports and Registrar-General’s 
Return, showing an extremely 
a large percentage of deaths 
&yjamong children. There is no 
doubt much illness would be 
s}alleviated if, in teething, 
7/MRS, JOHNSON’S AMERI- 
CAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
was used. It has stood the test 
of 50 years. 

None genuine without th 
name of “Barcray and Sons, 
Farringdon-st.”’ is onthe stamp, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


ENS! PENS! PENS! 
_ try H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen 
warranted to last a month. To be had of all Stationers 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HA 3 
M GARDEN, Established 1830, TTON 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) 
AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicly, ‘Gracanensian or bakineee 
moderate, e by instalments. 
Charges Very GNSULTATION FREE. s 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 


R. MARCHANT, of 46, HATTON 
GARDEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors in 
Town or Countrv 
IMMEDIATE PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS. 
under the new Act, without imprisonment, bankruptcy, 
publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, payable by instalments. 
ONSULTATION FREE. Offices, 46, HATTON-GARDEN. 
Pe adacaa yt cugledin gere 
at his mee, 22 ecklen- 
buh.square. » 22, Doughty-street, 


Finsbury. 


R. BRADLEY’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 

in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari- 

ties and obstructions of the Female System. 2s. 9d. 

and 4s. 6d per box; sent by Post for stamps. T.BRAD- 

LEY, 33, Bond-street, Brighton. Female mixture 
2s, 9d, per bottle. 


damp-resisting, tight, strong, and hands 
elvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. Catalogues Fr atitiees be ics 


AS 'D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Li ee GUINEA CORK-SOLED BOOTS, 
Vv 


x 


All parcels 


or of H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, . 


(QRe Be TURKEY. MAPLE and Co. 
(COABPETS. 5 Guineas. MAPLE and Co, 
(pe ‘MAPLE and Co 

ARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(AREETS. MAPLE and Co. 
((ARPETS. MAPLE and Co. 
(UETAINS. DAMASK. MAPLE and Co. 
Ele SILK. MAPLE and Co. 
(CRESS MAPLE and Co. 
‘Oi MAPLE and Co. 
Cpe MAPLE and Co. 
(QUBTAINS. MAPLE and Co 


(Secrets DINING AND DRAWING- 
ROOM. The largest and most varied stock of 
Curtain Materialsin London. Good all woul reps, doubls 
width, 1s. 6d. per yard; striped reps, all wool, and 
double width, from 3s. 3d. per yard. This material does 
not require lining or trimming. Silks, Brocatelles, 
Satins, of all colours and widths; also, the Shanghae 
Satin. 
MAPLE and Co., 146. 147. Tottenham-court-road. 


SKIN DISEASES. | 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, TICH. RED- 
NESS,PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and every form of skin disease with absolute and unfail- 
ing certainty: It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and ds. éd. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERY WHERE; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHUKST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


JOULE eee. ee 
OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANDLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
end are especially recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


can STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 
\, GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip. 
tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 
CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-street, Oxford. 
street, W. 


\ 7 EGETABLE ROUGE being perfectly harm. 
less to the most delicate skin isused by thousands 
both for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does 
not rub off. Forwarded by post for 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps. Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


| Pipes HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour in a 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, Is. 6d.; 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

' JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected by Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters, 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d, per box; J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London. By post 
14‘stamps. 


EAFNESS, Noises in the Hars and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an Extraordinary 
Remedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures, It is 
quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, ls. lid. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists ; post free, 18 stamps. 


et ce en A eae a ee NR ere ee 
TEIVHE BESLt vrORIFIER of the BLOOD.— 

SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution, They remove pimples from th, 
head and face, boils, blotches on the skin, seurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all other affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 2s. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps. T. BRADLEY 33, 
Bond-street , Brighton. 


PATRONISED BY THE NOBILITY AND 
LE BEAU-MONDE, 

XTRAIT DES FLEORS RECUERILLI 
produces that great feminine charm—a beautiful 
complexion, with a perfectly clear, smooth skin, To 
those afflicted by cutaneous disorders, however severe, 
this purifier is a safe, certain, and instant cure—for 
young children, especially—when all other applications 
have failed, as well as for adults. To those ladies who, 
more particularly at this period of the year, are subject 
to skin disfigurements, this invaluable botanical extract 
is the greatest boon ever offered. Such is its surprising 
eflicacy that to those arrived at the meridan of life it 
imparts all the freshnessand bloom of early womanhood ; 
whilst to the perfect safety of its use the medical faculty 
will amply testify. For this most agreeable, invigorating 
preparation, long the ancestral secret of a lady celebrated 
for her great personal beauty, apply confidentially, by 
letter only, to “ Mrs. 8. J. M.,’’ 24, Old Cavendish-street, 


W. 

Flee a OT ES PE ee 

ApES SEA-SIDE, and Woman asa Ministering 
Angel, serio-comicpoems»y W. H. Claridge, Esq: 

Sold by Hill, Publisher, Westunnster.road; and other 

pooksellers, 
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JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename| 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & C..’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR RUSH, the peculiar mechanicai construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO”S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 
NOBLESSE POMADE, MAUCASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 


SOHN GOSNELL & CO.'S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER. 


Celebrated for its purity and exquisite fragrance. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, 
Upp:r Thames-street, London. 


and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR 


The PimpleRemover, Baldwin's TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a oe 2 ne Shaver, and a Companion 
of the Bath. 
REMOVES SMALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. 


3d. per tablet, post f ee, 5 stamps, 3 tiblets 1 4 stamps; one dozen; 
carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 


Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 
BALDWIN & C0., 77, Walworth Road, London, 8.E. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGKSTION, BILE, HAIMORRHOIDS, &c. 


« Taman’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and uever produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Barcray and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC 


DR. DURANDS MEDICATED FLANNEL. 


Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 


«TJ hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &c., and I confidently recommend it both as 
preservative against, and curative of, these maladies.” ; 
Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s, each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 


See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
Doudney, the Rev. G. Kemp, the Rev. C. Otway, &e., &e. 


Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs, MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-street, H.C.—Catalogues free. 


REASSURES TE RY TE ESE 
GUOD NEWS FOR THE GENTLER SEX. 
C, 


GEE BGT AYU, OS ee MANE * Pe LeLs% 


PRICE 1330. PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

These Pills are a very excellent medic'ne especially adapt d to the Female Con-titu ion, either in early or mature 
life ; they contain no Culomel, or aLything injurious. Females of any age, and under any circumstances, my take 
them with the utmost safety, th: y regulate the two extremes, and are particularly recommended to be used at the 
most Critical period of life, as well as for young ladies who need the test of medicine. 

STRIKING@ TESTIMONIAL, 
My dear Sir, : wee - Pewsey, Wilts, May, 1872. 
For more than a year I suffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my body, with indications of 
Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor told me th»t no medical man could cure me. On hearing thi- I began 
to take O. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills. and by taking them semetime I am completely cured. Marky BREWER. 

C. Gee Tcylor’s Femele Pils may be obtained of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Should there be any 
Gifficulty, send 14 stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthur Ballard, Chemist, M, P, 8,, Furingdon, Berks, and he will 
send them immediately free by post. 


TRENCH GOODS. 


')°O EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, und 
RUFFLES, 2s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle. pleasant way of rea ising a few shillings daily. not 


: ss interfering in an y with t i 3 | 
Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts. bea so BN SB ach gta Re dal ce aie 
rs at siverts ae foie Gras,” and. kind of | #¥d particulars, 9 stamps. Not approved of, the money 


] é mE | immediat-ly r-turned 
stibles Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest | S8rs :STB irmi 
eetiak Pans Muscatels, also every description of | ’ M‘ssrs, WESTBURY and Seite sane 


Hermetically 'ruits. 
PKICE LIST sk RFE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON 
ALL ORLVERS. 


Rutherford and Co., 


33, WIGMORE S1REET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, W. 


a Gipeeeeee CHe 8 SS KID 
unequalled for fit and durabi ity, newly introduced 
to this country by SAML. HOUGKINSUN & SON, 4 
Threadnee ile-street, Londou.—Ladies’ two-buttons 
Gentiemen’s, one-button 2s, 6d. per pair, A sample 
pair any © lovr for 31 stamps, 
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“EE’S PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 


THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 

OR LOSING ITS BEAU'Y, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 53. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
'XNHOMPSON’S BURDOCK PILLS 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State ofthe Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys ; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints:—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbago, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all desc iptions, burns, wounds 
or white swelling, scrofula, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on tie face 
and body, swelied feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. These 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what. 
ever cause arising, 

In boxes at Is. 13. each, Sold by most chers ists, or 
nore the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 
SEA. 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
street, London; and Messrs. W. Sutton and Uo,, 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London, 

TresTIMONIAL TO MR. THOMPSON. 
Admin-zton, G o’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

Sir,—Your Burdock Pills have done me much good, 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, 00 appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pi ls and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was alraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthen ng the blood I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that [ took removed a 
large quantity of black mutter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All tha 
doctors 1 consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system, 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
life. Yours truly, G.M. 

P.8'—L had great giddiness in the head, bat I am 
thankful to say it is also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladics who have not yet used the GLeNFIELD 
STARCH, they are respe tfully sojicited to give it a 
trial. and carefully follow out the directions priuted on 
every pac.age, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
ase}, When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore o 
purious imitations. 


Post free, Six Stamps. 
“¥ EALTH AND 1TS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TY) INVALIDS 

Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Vepression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundiess Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 

ermanent removal thereof. 

C, HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, E.C. 


reoHE ENAMEL of the THETH.—By using 

Cracroft’s Areca Nut T'ooth Puste, this Delicate 
Coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
finest Ivory. Sol: in Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by J; 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, ana all 


Chemists, 
Y RS. HaRDINGE, 40, New North-roap 
Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 
platina, si'ver, or vulcanite, made and repaired at less 
charges than men dentists. A tooth, 3s, 6d. ; best, 5s. 5 
set £1 to £10, Painless system. oothache iustantly 
ured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, See 
estimonials. : 


THE LADY DENTIST. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


WM. WAIN 


CARPETS | GUARANTEED t Furt 
CARPETS. | ‘Wirt’ 


ER OfFERED, 


CARPETS. |" 


i 
SHOWING 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed 
and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 
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OLOURED SORAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SORAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free,- Coloured seraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s. 1d in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


copay fhe meme EE ne eel cehg rey acer eoret ee ee 
R. PARIS’S N®#RVOUS RESrORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system, Pleasant to the taste, 
and pos-essing high'y reanimating propertivs, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy i. ali cases of debility, 
uervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limys, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
~trength, and vigou. in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 6d,, 158,, and 323.3; by po-t 43.81., 153 4d., and 353.5 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westm 1. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8. KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 4B.c. 
TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s, 4d., 18. Gd., 23. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 23. 6d 
A Price Current Free, Sugars at Market Prices. 


CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Bight Miles of No. 8, King 
oa elite heer pha Tees. Gatéca! and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway S:ation or Market Town in 
England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin, 
Price 3s. 6d. and 4s. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. 


Numerous Testimonials can be seen (if required) as to its efficacy, 


HAIR CURLING FLOID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluid as a certain preparation for Curling Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 
price 4s. 6d , 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYEBROWS, AND WHISKERS, 


Produced na few weeks, by the use of the Wu LL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. Gd, 
and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. ; 
The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 
Peckham, London, 


LOOK tO YOUR TEETH, 


R FRANCOIS, Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARtIFICIAL TEETH, on vilcanised base, atd § a tooth 
and £2s 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square.—Consultation Free 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


ILES DUUGHTY’S VOIGB 
LOZENGE tor th: Throat and Weakness of the 
Voiwe.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice 11 silvery bell like clearness, improve 
sustain, and increase the power and co.npass of th 
Voice, -top its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 t-stimonials. The tollowin + 
tell their own tale:—UCHRISTINE NILSSON writes :—** I 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.”’ Jenvy Lino :—‘‘ I confirm thet -stimony already 
so general in favour of vour Voice Lozen-es.” Loutsa 
Pyner :—‘' I have benefitted much frum the use of them.’ 
Mrs, GerMan Reep:—‘I fina t ey give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcaBisHor Manning :—‘'I 
approve very highly of them.’? Krv. Coarugs Gorpox 
CUMMING DUNBAR writes :=- They certainly give Clear. 
ness to the throat and meilowness to the voice.’ Sir 
Micuaen Costa:—‘ 1 am glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.” Harr tueopur Wacutet, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, Juue 4th, 1870 :— 
** Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear h: voice 
and clean the throat trom phlegm.” soli by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d.,18., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES vOUGATLY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BuackFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON. Post 
free tur 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


;LLNE Flavoured Strong BEEF THA, at 
about 2id. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG OOM. 
PANY’S KXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for souns, sauces, ce. 4 


NATURE'S PERF&CT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


WV LLLIAMS’B (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared from the original réceipt), 

Have been considered tor nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expelling Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian ani 
African rem-dies, and there is nothing on meuxical 
record to compare with the etfects of WILiIAMS'S 
(PUNTARDAWE) WURM LOZENGES on Worins, as 
testified by thousands of testimonials. ‘hey also 
strengthen the system and purify the biood, which make 
them invaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsious, ani measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicae chili, they can be 
administered w th perfect safety to ctildren of all azes, 

The foliowing symptoms vary accord:n: to the kinds 
of Worms aud the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, fostid breath, avid eruct ition, puns in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during.sleep, 


ilectro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 


with a strong coating of Pure Silver, 


Table Forks and Spoons full size. 24s. per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d 
per doz. White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s. per doz. Second Size, 9s. 6d. per doz. Carvers, 
4s. 6d. pair. Tea and Coffee Services, 35s. set. Fish Hating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box Cruet 
Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s 6d. Egg-stands, 15s _Toastracks, 5s. Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8) 4I. 4s, 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. 


OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


DAVIS and Co.’s return of sales exceeds any of the existing companies, 
e having the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering 


they 
INSTRUCTION FREE: 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS, 
| THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE; 


; picking of the nse, palene.s of the countenance, hard 
| ie MACHINES BY OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, ness and fulness of the velly,slim y stool, with occasional 
A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. griping pains, more particulary about the navel, short 
| £5 fordeclaes alot |fevar ond sicregiiee geek aa 
sh * or decline, nd irregular pu.se, sometimes 
DAVIS'S SUPERIOR CIRCULAR-FEED MACHINES oes from 5 0 convulsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 
peed a i < 7 at ett of: ort ” - ei oe iene fo the anus, which often causes them to 
bt tee see aes <8 we ove on “ve % e mistaken for piles, 
ae LS Ai.D WILSON’S “or etc Mameioes act: ore 1 S a0 Sold at 133d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
| now ns tee eee eae tee * 2Lome: @ 15 by post for 14 or 34 ~tamps, fro n the svie maautacturer, 
JUNRB’S tee tee te oe oo ‘ one ove ” l JOHN DAVIES, UHE MIST, SWAN 5HA. 
THOMAS’S” on oo on oo oo oe ass on » 310 Cavutios,—None are gentiine unless they bear the In 
WILCCX AND GIB mess on on on ose ses as ” 3 10 ventor’s Signature on the Wrapper «rouud each box 
FAMILY MACHIN BS oni bb as Daca na bbe ” 3 3 and the words, ‘‘ Williams's Worm Lozenges’ on the 
)HAND MACHINES” vee ove oe oo one oe ” 7 Government stamp. ful directions wits eaco box. 
THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE THAT SUPPLY EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY 
TERMS. 


ADIES —Have you any stains on your tanle 

linen or Other white fauri:s? If so, wet a bottle 

of U. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-R&MUVING FLUIv, 

Soid at the odshops, ia butties, 64, 13, and ls 6u.— 
Depot, 162, Pentouvil e-road, King’s.cr ss, 


SEF Dak RD TEP) EP Tre ween mereeear pees ee ee ae a 
MARK CURLEY & VCOMPANY’S CHUB 
BRATED GLYCHRINE RHUM 
FOR THE HAIR AND THE. sKLN 
A chemical combination of Glycerine 
anu genume highly-perfumeud aro. 
matic Rhum. Price 6d,, 1s., 1s. 6d., 
and 2s. 6d. 


’ rated PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmakers and Domestic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s. 
DAVIS'S celeb Repairs by skilled mechanics. Castings and fittings for the trade. 


o., Period House, Borough (near St. George’s Church), and 8 
S$. DAVIS and Co. ackney-road> London. e 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommenced tu the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate aud Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &., &, 


By the n-0 of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d, aud 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


To soften, strengthen, and beautify 

— the Hair, and to soften and purify 

the Scalp ; also to remove Dandritf, 

om for chapped hands and lips, sore nose 

—— pimples, cChafes, and roughness 
: and rawness Or the skin generally. 


Way be used with Violet Powder or be 
substituted for it. It isalso a ase. 
ful, cheap, and luxurious addition 
to the bath, 
or burns aud chi blains, with Violet 
vowder, by thoroughly Protecting 
the part, gives sustanvneous relief 


WTaVuuw from pain, 


CLYCERINE 


f 


| | | 
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HENRY GLAVE’S 


GIGANTIC STOCK 
CLAN od SOE eee DRERSER. 
NEW TWILL’D CHAMBRAYS at 53d. a yard. 
PERSIAN CORDS, choice plain colours, 83d. a yard. 


ALSO A MAGNIFICENT NEW STOCK OF 
RICH FRENCH SATIN CLOTHS, at 1s. 24d. a yard. 
REAL ROUBAIX WOOL REPS, at 1s. 63d. a yard. 
FINE FRENCH MERINOS, at 1s. 44d. a yard. 
In every new shade of the finest French Colours. Patterns Free, 


HHNRY GLAVEHE, 


534, 5385, 536, 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
58, NEwINGTON Burts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Handand 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
and repaired. Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER. 
and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation ; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 


effected in England. G VON SCHMITT eee ny 

London: Wyman and Bone, 74, Great Queon.stret [ECONOMY IN MOURNING| 

iti i SS ee BLACK ALPACAS at 63d. a yard 

, c PA a .a yard. BLACK CRAPE CLOTHS at le. 04d. 

Prourxes’ CEMENT will unite any BLACK FRENCH TWILIS at 73d. BLACK SATIN CLOTHS at Is. 4d 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and BLACK BARATHEAS at 1s. 04d. BLACK FRENCH POPLINES at Is. 44d 

Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling BLACK RUSSELL CORDS at 93d. BLACK WOOL REPS at Is. 6 : 

water. It combines transparency with unequalled BLACK PERSIAN CORDS at 103d. BLACK SILK REPS een 

strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of BLACK VICTORIA CORDS at 93d aaa pe OG 

great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the a 1, BLACK VELVETEENS at Is. 113d. 

Brea to which it nay be applied : The repair of every de- BLACK PURE ALPACAS at ls. 02d. BLACK CRAPES at ls. 04d 

scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass BLACK FRENCH MERINOS at 1s. 64d. BLACK SILK VELVETS at 3s. 11d 


Shudes, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind. 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 

nyentor, 
Ww. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534, 535, £386, 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


hasta sauing which aePa BE pee oe Senta SAFETY. 
ntains nothing which can possibly injure the Har. rice 134d. per bottle; free, -b 
GRATIFYING CurEr.—Thomas Lockyer says :—‘‘ About three months ago I was 50 de! qua. t eta eer ear St 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked through the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not hear a word. After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church,—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.”” ao 
Many other Testimonials have been received. 
ans SARE Bae Ae iby st J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
y Chemist not having it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesal 
Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger. pt Ge rcae as 


a ————————— 
RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


LANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. See ess 
Srey SE ed 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do. 1s. 
‘ar-fame ET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d. . Vi i 
reenter aaa He epnae bd: . . ; and 5s. Violet Water, 38. 6d. Toilet 
M)} DENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and teni 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the prowtheof the inte? 234 aes: PA ae 
RIMMELS VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
ae PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 28. 6d. 
Dene ee BLO‘ JM, for improving the complexion in packets 1s., boxes 2s. 6d 
ELVETINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzlin white: 
and velvet-like texture, 1, 6d., with Puff 2s, 64. : rit 
Sea er etal reeset a Ae FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can be kept, 
J ually, an} are the most ingenio i ise i : 
BET Tee on Destin genious and simple ever devised, Price from £2 15s, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


t 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder! 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by J OSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
peing too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament. 


A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 
cester. 

N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and Is. 6d.3; enamels, 2s., 
2s, 6d., and 3s. 5 silver, plain, 3s. €d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s. ; gold fronts, 10s. 5 all gold, 
12s. 6d. to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 


pair. 


“ EGO Y IN CRAPE MOURNING. 
2 ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 
NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 

T fICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


ut 
ais 


as DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
them. A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes, Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary ‘Purple Mauve 

Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 

Black Pink Searlet Brown Lavender 
Price Sixpence per bottle. 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture ; also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for iilumating. 
May be had of Chemists. i 


BIS AS 


NEY: 


GEORGE REES 
: IS THE BEST HOUSE FOR 
Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 
FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 


41, 42, and 43, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). ; 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
, relief in all cases of 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &c. 
BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits, 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J, L. BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W., and all Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 

ICH Black and Coloured Glaces and Grcoo 

Grains, 20 inch, from 1s. 113d., 24inch ditto from 

9s, 1134. to 8s, 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 

and ail leading colours, from 1s. 44d. 20 inch rich 

ditto, 1s. 11l4d., 2s. 43d., 2s. 113d. All 50 per cent. 

uuder value. Patterns free. 5. LEWIS and Co., 

Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 
Castle-street, Holborn. 


LADIES HATS. 
N R. J. 8. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 


street, begs to announce that he has Opened 


his New Premises, No. 95, New Bond-street,witha choice 
ausortment of Ladies’ Promenade and Riding Hats, and 
respectfully solicits an early inspection of his new and 


varied stock. 
J. §. HARMAN, 95, New Bond-street. 


JUVENILE HAT WAREHOUSE. 
R. J. S. HARMAN, of 87, New Bond- 
street, begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that he has opened his Juvenile Department, at No. 9%, 
New Bond-street. where will be feund a choice assort- 
ment of every description of Juvenile Hats and Caps. 


‘An inspection is respectfully solicited. 
HARMAN, 05, New Bond-street, 
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